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KNOW HOW TO FIND IT 


The old statement “Knowledge is power—if you know how to use 
it” has been changed to “Knowledge is power—if you know how to find 
it.’ With some twenty-five million books already in existence and 
more pouring from the presses every day, professors must advise their 
students in the words of Dana: “The most valuable knowledge is 
knowledge that leads to knowledge. You can’t learn everything, so be 
wise and learn what you need to learn. All knowledge is in print, or will 
be tomorrow. To know how to find in books and journals just the 
information you need—that is to hold the eel of wisdom by the tail.” 
—Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors. 
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W. L. A. TO WAUSAU 
October 9-11 


The following article regarding our 
Convention city for 1929 is based upon 
material forwarded to us by Miss Lan- 
sing from the Chamber of Commerce. 

Wausau, the county seat of Marathon 
County, is 185 miles from Milwaukee. 
It is reached by the Wisconsin Valley 
Division of the Milwaukee Road and the 
Ashland Division of the Northwestern, 
as well as by bus lines. 

Originally a saw mill and lumber town 
with practically no diversification of in- 
dustry, Wausau, located within a few 
miles of the geographical center of Wis- 
consin, is today one of the finest indus- 
trial, residential and commercial cities in 
the state. 

Wausau was chartered as a city in 
1872. At that time it was just a small 
progressive village, claiming greatness 
because of four lumber mills located 
within its borders. It was then pri- 
marily an Indian trading post, isolated 
from neighboring communities by for- 
ests of virgin timber and forced to haul 
merchandise overland from the nearest 
railroad point. 

From 1872, when lumbering was the 
chief industry, until today, when 65 
manufacturing concerns are located in 
the city, Wausau’s record of growth and 
development has been remarkable. The 
men who guided the city through its 
formative days realized the necessity of 
diversified industry as a sure protection 
from changing conditions, with the re- 
sult that projects have been organized 
and developed into gigantic producing 
forces of which the city is justly proud. 

When chartered as a city, the popula- 
tion of Wausau was approximately 1500. 
Today its enterprises give employment 
to more than 4,000 men, with added 
numbers working in plants organized by 
Wausau capital at Rothschild, Schofield, 


Brokaw and Mosinee, villages and sub- 
urbs just outside of Wausau. Its present 
population is about 20,000. 

Rib Mountain, located just outside the 
city limits, is the highest point in the 
state, being 1940 feet above sea level, 
and 800 feet above the Wisconsin River 
at Wausau. A state park of 140 acres 
is located on the very top of Rib Moun- 
tain. Eau Claire Dalles is a most de- 
lightful scenic spot located about fifteen 
miles east of Wausau. Eau Claire 
Dalles is a county park and there are 
several other parks owned by the county 
which are well known for their attract- 
iveness. There are many beautiful 
drives up and down the Wisconsin River 
from Wausau. Marathon County has 
the largest number of silver black fox 
ranches of any county in the state, and 
each year thousands of tourists visit 
at the ranches. Marathon County is 
known for its red granite, and large 
quarries in the vicinity of Wausau fur- 
nish rock for granite finishing companies 
in the city. 

Marathon County, the largest county 
in the state, has an area which exceeds 
that of the state of Rhode Island by 
316 square miles. It lays claim to being 
one of the most beautiful scenic spots in 
all Wisconsin. 

A request to the secretary of the 
Wausau Chamber of Commerce will 
bring you printed material which will 
assist you in planning your trip so that 
you may see as much as possible of the 
beautiful country round about the city. 

Convention headquarters will be at the 
new modern Hotel Wausau with 300 
rooms. Rates are announced as follows: 
single, without bath, $2.00; single, with 
bath, $3.00 to $4.00; double, without 
bath, $3.50 and $5.00; double, with bath, 
$5.00 to $8.00. Early reservation is of 
course desirable. 
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RELIEVING CROWDED SHELVES 
A Problem in Weeding 


By Mary Katharine Reely 


The Columbus Public Library was 
taken over by the city in 1901. But it 
had had a long life as a subscription 
library before that date. The pre- 
liminary book selection of those early 
days had been excellent, based on schol- 
arly and conservative principles. The 
book making of the time had also been 
excellent. Books were well bound, paper 
durable, and in the present year many 
of the original purchases still stood on 
the shelves, in excellent condition, and 
yet looking old-fashioned and out of 
date. New books, also well selected, had 
been added through the years, and while 
there had been the usual replacements 
and withdrawals of worn volumes, the 
shelves were growing more and more 
crowded and there was the usual cry for 
more shelf space. The problem then 
was one of weeding out dead wood to 
make space for live matter, and of gen- 
erally livening up the appearance of the 
shelves to relieve them of their look of 
solemnity and age. 

In the history of the library, one 
librarian had been in charge over a long 
period of years. A large back room with 
wall shelving had proved a convenient 
place for retirement of books, and a 
number of volumes, the cards of which 
had not been withdrawn, had _ been 
shelved here to be within call if needed. 
A substitute librarian who had charge 
for a year had made a few tentative 
retirements and under her régime the 
children’s shelves had been quite thor- 
oughly gone over, with help from the 
Commission. A new librarian now com- 
ing into the library, felt that the back 
room could be put to better uses, includ- 
ing the storing of periodicals, and urged 
a general overhauling of the book stock. 
With the approval and cooperation of 
the Library Board, and assistance from 
the Commission, the beginning was 
made. 


The Attack on Fiction 


The fiction shelves face the front door, 
occupying the position of strategic im- 
portance in the library. The visitor’s 
eye comes to rest on them immediately 
on entering, but no one entering would 
ever have been tempted directly to those 
shelves. They were too ragged, too un- 
kempt, too drab and dull. New Books, 
Seven-day books, the Rent Collection 
have special cases elsewhere and it is 
toward these that the incoming patron 
instinctively turns. 

The only way to begin a job is to 
begin. So the attack began on the A’s 
in fiction. The shelves were combed in 
order, taking out 

(1) All books too dirty and worn to 
be used. Later these were separated 
into discards and books to be mended, 
rebound, or replaced. 

(2) Books in unreadable editions, in- 
cluding some of the old double column 
editions that Harpers used to bind up 
after magazine publication; including 
also some volumes of Dickens, with notes 
to remove others as soon as fresh edi- 
tions to be ordered are received; a com- 
plete set of the Waverley novels in 
impossible print, leaving individual 
copies of Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward; 
a set of Bulwer Lytton, and the less 
read novels of Thackeray. 

(3) Novels outmoded. This was the 
hardest group to handle. What should 
be done with a novel of the year 1907, 
in good condition, its illustrations pro- 
claiming it old-fashioned, and yet not 
sufficiently old to have become pic- 
turesque? What should one do with the 
works of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, with Marie 
Corelli's Thelma, with the works of 
Myrtle Reed? What should one do with 
novels in this class illustrated by 
acknowledged artists? One novel was 
retained for its A. B. Frost illustrations; 
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one because of a full page picture of a 
wedding party, style of 1906, by Howard 
Chandler Christy. Another alternative, 
of course, was to tear out the pictures 
and discard the book. 

(4) Trivial books, badly worn and not 
worth replacing. But of these there 
were not many. The original selection, 
with occasional discarding was respon- 
sible for a fiction collection of unusual 
quality. 

(5) Books either in or out of the fore- 
going classes that had not circulated 
within the year. 

The first weeding of the shelves was 
looked on as preliminary only. Every 
book so removed was reconsidered before 
the final decision was made. The A. L. 
A. Catalogs, Miss Bacon’s Fiction cat- 
alog in the Standard Catalog series and 
the Newark list of 1000 Best Novels 
were used in checking, and no title 
listed in the late editions of any of these 
aids was discarded, unless for physical 
reasons. In the end some of the books 
taken off were returned to the active 
shelves. Some were kept as examples of 
old editions, to go into a collection for 
exhibit purposes. Some were placed on 
the back room shelves to be called in in 
case of emergencies—among the latter 
were the unread volumes of Thackeray. 
Some were set aside for mending, bind- 
ing, or replacing; or, in a number of 
cases, re-lettering, for it was found that 
many among the volumes which were not 
circulating were those on which all let- 
tering had become effaced. 

Already with the removal of the 
ragged and untidy and dull the fiction 
shelves had taken on new life. But 
something more positive was also needed, 
so the following recommendations were 
made. 

(1) Sending an immediate order for 
“popular copyrights” in reinforced bind- 
ings. These to be placed on the fiction 
shelves, not in the case for new books. 

(2) Ordering good editions for stand- 
ard novels. 

(3) Rebinding in bright and varied 
colors. 
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The Problem of the Classes 


But the fiction problem was after all 
a simple one. A worn book is a worn 
book and can be removed. A once popu- 
lar novel that is not circulating can be 
removed without much loss. But the 
problem faced now was not the worn 
book, but the one pathetically unworn, 
and yet of possible value. The book that 
while it had failed to circulate in this 
library might yet be wanted in some 
other library, the book that might per- 
haps be a priceless first edition. Here 
for instance was Bain’s Mind and Body, 
dated 1877, according to the accession 
book No. 51 among the library’s pur- 
chases. Surely our conception of the 
relation of mind and body has changed 
sufficiently to justify its removal. Here 
are books on mental healing, on mes- 
merism and hypnotism, books on the 
psychology current in the nineties— 
surely they may come off the shelves. 
Further on, on the 200 shelves, there 
is an old set of missionary study vol- 


umes. Would any missionary study 
group of today look at them? Hardly. 
Would you trust their information? 


Probably not. Take them off. And here 
is a History of the Reformation of the 
16th Century, by D’Aubegne, in five vol- 
umes. Important historically? Prob- 
ably. Useful in this library? No. The 
bindings have worn down to a pale gray, 
the lettering is faded. Take them off 
to be listed with works possibly of inter- 
est to large or college libraries, or to 
collectors. And here in the 300’s is 
Spencer’s Education, dated 1877. Spen- 
cer is a name to respect. Dare we 
throw him into the discard? Look up 
the record. Spencer’s Education is No. 
1 in the accession record. In its life 
history in this library it has circulated 
three times. 

The field of the 300’s offered fertile 
ground for discarding. Discarding with- 
out much compunction. The first edition 
of Ely’s Monopolies and trusts hasn’t 
much practical value today. Books on 
“sound money” published in 1896 have 
passed their usefulness; Walker’s Money 
goes into the discard. A book on The 
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girl who earns her own living, dating 
from the ’90’s isn’t needed by the girl 
of today. And what of the usefulness 
of a book entitled Woman’s worth and 
worthlessness, dated 1874? 

During these stages the A. L. A. Cata- 
log was used constantly, and for the 
300’s the Sociology Section of the Stand- 
ard Catalog proved invaluable. In all, 
38 volumes of Philosophy and Religion 
and 56 in Sociology were taken from 
the shelves. Few if any were replaced 
on second consideration. Notes were 
made of the need for new and live mate- 
rial on psychology, and child study, and 
for some of the newer religious books. 
Sociology needs have been partly met by 
such books as Stuart Chase’s Your 
money’s worth, but the librarian can give 
further thought to this class in relation 
to community interests. 

The Philology Section offered a few 
problems—Max Miller’s Science of lan- 
guage in two volumes one of them. And 
then the Science shelves, like the Soci- 
ology, cried out for weeding, and here 
the need for a good special list in the 
Sciences was keenly felt. Popular 
Books in Science (A. L. A.) is good, but 
it doesn’t go far enough. The Science 
section of the A. L. A. 1926 needs a 
check from another point of view. Some 
of the discards were fairly obvious. 
Books on experimental science dating 
from the 70’s, 80’s and 90’s are not of 
and for today, nor is the New Chemistry, 
1877, or Tenny’s Geology, 1864, but how 
about a book of general electricity 
twenty years old? Have the principles 
of electricity changed? And how will 
you treat a name like Tyndall? What 
is the standing of his Heat and Light 
today? One by one such books came off 
the shelves. A volume of Cuvier’s Ani- 
mal kingdom, illustrated in color, staid 
on, however. It is in good condition and 
will stand handling by the high school 
students who are still attracted to its 
colored plates. In all 34 books in 
Science were discarded. 
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The Up-to-date 600’s 


So far the discarding had been fairly 
free and now the 600’s presented them- 
selves. A Useful Arts collection must be 
up to date or nothing. But surprisingly, 
a first combing of the shelves yielded 
little and a second and a third resulted 
in only seven candidates for dismissal! 
The explanation seems to be that this 
collection was built up later, was well 
selected and is a practical usable collec- 
tion today. Household arts and garden- 
ing have been kept particularly well up 
to date. Among the seven volumes re- 
moved is The Art of Beauty, illustrated 
by the author, 1878, which seems to be- 
long with the curiosities rather than in 
an active collection. Among its house- 
hold hints, it suggests that “a red room 
with black ceiling starred with dull sea 
green or yellow is very bright and good,” 
and for such gems it will be cherished. 


The Lively 700’s and 800’s 


If the Useful Arts section gave up 
only seven of its volumes, the Fine Arts 
yielded a total of none at all. For art 
is art and knows no age and a well-built 
collection does not need weeding. A 
book on costume is precious whatever its 
age. Styles change and styles in art 
books change, and perhaps a _ severer 
criticism might have eliminated here— 
but it seemed that there was no book on 
the shelves that could not be put to some 
use in a study of the Arts. 

in Literature the result was the same. 
There were volumes for mending and re- 
binding, but none for discard. 


Travel, 1870 Model 


But with the 900’s trouble reared its 
head again. Ancient volumes of travel, 
elaborately illustrated with woodcuts 
and steel engravings, Stanley’s How I 
found Livingstone, apparently a first 
edition. A book about the Old West, 
vividly illustrated, with steel engravings 
showing the laying of the Pacific Rail- 
road, a book of polar travel, a book of 
old whaling days; too interesting to 
throw away, too shabby and ragged to 
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stay on the shelves. Temporarily an 
exhibit of these was arranged, spread 
out and opened on top of the cases. In 
the future they will be kept in a special 
collection to be used for exhibit pur- 
poses. Their removal does much to 
bring the travel shelves to life. 

In biography, Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington in 5 volumes (duodecimo) are 
taken from the shelves. They are 
chunky little volumes, faded to a pearly 
grey, their lettering obliterated. They 
will be kept for exhibit also. A one- 
volume edition in better condition is left 
on the shelf. A three volume memoir 
of Napoleon, similarly faded, is also re- 
moved, but on the whole little was found 
that could be retired with good con- 
science. And yet the Biography shelves 
look heavy and dull, like an old-time 
Sunday dinner. Perhaps later some 
hardier soul will attack them with better 
results. 


History in Sets 


The History collection resembled a 
gentleman’s library of the last century. 
History in sets, Gibbon, Guizot, Macau- 
lay, Motley, Fiske, Parkman, Bancroft, 
Schouler. What can one do in the face 
of such an imposing array! The de- 
mands on history today we recognize are 
for quick reference. And yet you can- 
not turn Gibbon out-of-doors! In the 
end a few sets obviously out of date, or 
unsuited to the purposes of this library 
came off. The great names remained. 
American history was left almost intact, 
although a Subscription History of the 
Spanish American War came off. The 
personal narratives of the World War 
were allowed to stand—for the present. 
A new History Section of the Standard 
Catalog is in process of making. It will 
be an invaluable check in sorting out 
this material. All local history was 
kept. 

Recognizing the possible value of the 
historical matter removed, we decided 
that none of it would be disposed of to 
junkmen or second hand men until a 
list had been submitted to various 
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authorities, or offered for sale to recog- 
nized dealers. 

In all 680 volumes were removed per- 
manently from the shelves, involving the 
handling of 2526 cards. There still 
remained the back room. These volumes 
were subjected to the same scrutiny and 
some final disposal of them decided on. 


Procedure 


In general the procedure followed in 
this weeding problem might be summed 
up in this manner: 


1. Take books from shelves on basis of 

a. appearance. 

b. use (refer to date slip. No book 
circulated this year taken off 
except for replacement.) 

c. present value of subject matter. 

2. Subject to a second examination and 
check with best available aids. 
8. Decide on final disposition. 


The Book Selection Aids prove their 
usefulness in such a problem as this. 
It is also a great solace to one’s con- 
science to have more than one, and far 
from regretting so-called duplication, 
librarians should welcome it. An inci- 
dent from the earlier weeding of chil- 
dren’s books justifies faith in these 
authorities. The library possessed a 
complete set of the works of Jacob 
Abbot, faded, unattractive, with little 
appeal to the modern child. Refer- 
ence to the Children’s Catalog disclosed 
that several volumes, including Julius 
Caesar and Queen Elizabeth, were rec- 
ommended for retention or replacement. 
Examination of the book cards in this 
set showed that these were the very 
volumes that had circulated freely. 

Too high praise cannot be given to the 
Library Board for their attitude of co- 
operation. They readily recognized that 
deadwood must be discarded if an insti- 
tution is to thrive and were generously 
willing that books not in use in the 
Columbus Library should be put to use 
elsewhere. The Library School, as a 
result of the weeding, fell heir to two 
interesting old volumes: The Hugue- 
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nots; their Settlements, Churches and 
Industries in England and Ireland, by 
Samuel Smiles, Harper, 1874, with a first 
chapter on Printing; and a History of 
the Processes of Manufacture and Uses 
of Printing, Gas-light, Pottery, etc., 
1864, with some valuable plates illus- 
trating printing processes. 


Disposal of Books 


In the final disposition of books they 
were divided into five lots: 
. Those to be sold for old paper. 
. To be given to the poor farm. 
. To save for exhibition. 
. To list for possible exchange or sale. 
. To be mended or rebound. 


oF WD 


Of the books saved for exhibit the 
following are representative: 


Hamilton, Gail (Dodge). 
worth and worthlessness. 1874. 
Bowles, Samuel. Our new West. 1869. 
Includes a full description of the 
Pacific R. R. and is dedicated to 
Vice-president Schuyler Colfax, who 
was the author’s traveling com- 


Woman’s 


panion. 
Browne, J. Ross. Etchings of a whaling 
cruise. Harpers, 1846. Illustrated 


with numerous engravings on steel 
and wood. 


Seward, Wm. P. Travels around the 
world, ed. by Olive Risley Seward. 
1874. This book by Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of State was marked imperfect. 

Eminent women of the age, by James 
Parton, Horace Greeley and others. 
1869. Fine steel engravings. 

Hawies, Mrs. H. R. The art of beauty, 
illus. by the author. 1878. 


The following is a complete list of the 
volumes offered for sale. 


D’Aubigne, J. H. Merle. History of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
1875. 5 v. 

Muller, Max. Lectures on The science of 
language, delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. 1878. Ist 
and 2d ser. 

Tyndall, John. Fragments of science: a 
series of detached essays, addresses 
and reviews. 1877. 
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Heat, a mode of motion. 1875. 

Haeckel, Ernst. The history of creation; 
or, The development of the earth and 
its inhabitants by the action of nat- 
ural causes. 1876. 2 v. 

Draper, John William. History of the in- 
tellectual development of Europe; rev. 
ed. 1876. 2 v. 

The family library ser. Contents: 

Taylor, W. C. History of Ireland from 
the Anglo-Norman invasion till the 
union of the country with Great 
Britain. 1871. 2 v. 

Fletcher, James. The history of Poland; 
from the earliest period to the present 
time. 1871. 

Crichton, Andrew. The history of Ara- 
bia, ancient and modern. 1868. 2 v. 

Murray, Hugh and others. Historical 
and descriptive account of British 
India from the most remote period to 
the present time. 3 v. vols. 1 and 2, 
1873; v. 2, 1858. 

Murray, Hugh. An historical and de- 
scriptive account of British America. 
1860. 2 v. 

Bell, Henry Glassford. Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 1859. 2 v. 

Campbell, Lord. The lives of the chief 
justices of England. 1873. 4 v. 

Las Cases, Count de. Memoirs of the life, 
exile and conversations of the Em- 
peror Napoleon; new ed. 1855. 4 v. 

Lockhart, J. G The history of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 1875. 2 v. 

Rollin, Charles. The ancient history of 
the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assy- 
rians, Medes and Persians, Grecians 
and Macedonians. 1843. 8 v. (v. 1 
missing) 

Ferguson, Adam. The history of the pro- 
gress and termination of the Roman 
republic; lst American ed. 1805. 3 v. 

Keightley, Thomas. The history of Rome; 
to which is added a chronological 
table of contemporary history, by 
Joshua Toulmin Smith. n.d. v. 1 only. 

Cox, George W. A general history of 
Greece; from the earliest period to 
the death of Alexander the Great. 
1876. 

Hallam, Henry. 
Europe during the middle ages. 
3 Vv. 

Michaud, Joseph Francois. The history of 
the crusades; a new ed. with preface 
and supplementary chapter by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie. 1881. 3 v. 

Lingard, John. A history of England 
from the first invasion by the Romans 
to the commencement of the reign of 
William the third. 1848. 13 v. 

Martineau, Harriet. History of the peace: 

being a history of England from 1816 

to 1854. 1865. 4 v. 


View of the state of 
1874. 
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Thierry, Augustin. History of the con- 
quest of England by the Normans. 
1875. 2 v. 

White, James. History of France from 
the earliest times to 1848. 1879. 
Crichton, Andrew, and Wheaton, Henry. 
Scandinavia, ancient and modern be- 
ing a history of Denmark, Sweden, 

and Norway. 1872. 2 Vv. 
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Sinding, Paul. History of Scandinavia, 
from the early times of the Northmen 
and Vikings to the present day; 5th 
ed. 1862. 

Ranke, Leopold. The history of Servia, 
and the Servian revolution. 1853. 
Bowman, S. M. and Irwin, R. B. Sherman 
and his campaigns; a military biog- 

raphy. 1865. 





A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY PAGEANT FOR BOOK WEEK 


The Bulletin is indebted to Miss Edith Ruddock, Librarian of the Manitowoc 
High School Library, for this pageant which has been staged successfully for Book 


Week. Many requests for material of this kind come to the Commission. 


It is in- 


cluded with all local allusions because other schools or communities may wish to 
adapt these local suggestions to their own needs and it seemed better to include 


them than to omit them. 


ScENE. The stage is arranged to look 
as much as possible like a library. Place 
on each side of the stage a high step- 
ladder wound with some dark materials 
and arranged so that five of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification signs may be 
placed on each. The signs should be 
printed on white cards and should be 
large enough to be read with ease from 
the back of the room. 

TIME, shortly after school hours. 
Three members of the Library Club are 
in the library collating new books and 
doing various tasks. 


Cc. 1,3, 5, 7,9. 1,38, 5, 7,9. I just 
love new books, Isn’t it fine that we 
have so many this year? If I had a 


million dollars I’d spend it all for books. 

B. When I get through taking sta- 
tistics I’ll help you collate. 

Cc. 1,3, 5, 7,9. 1, 3,5, 7%, 9. ‘There 
are five pages missing in this book. 
Isn’t it lucky that I collated it? Now 
we can send it back to the publisher and 
get a perfect copy. 

B. Say, do you know that our library 
is getting to be quite some shop? _Lis- 
ten to this. Every 12 days the number 
of books given out is equal to the entire 
number of students in our high school. 

D. I see now why we always have so 
many books in the hospital for mending. 

B. That isn’t all. Every fifty days 
we give out more books than the entire 
number of books owned by the library. 


D. Merchants would call that a 
pretty good “turn over’, 
C. Have you noticed that little 


Freshie who comes to the desk every 
day and says “Ith Frecklth in”? 

D. He really doesn’t need Freckles, 
he has a plentiful supply right on his 
own nose. 

B. Freshies aren’t the only ones who 
get things mixed up. You remember 
the novel Les Miserable? Well, the 
other day some one asked if we had the 
book Feeling Better. 

C. Feeling Better? 
Miserable. 

D. I ean tell you two or three good 
ones. I put them down in my notebook 
so that I wouldn’t forget them. Some 
one inquired, “Have you Mrs. Jiggs and 
the Cabbage Patch? I heard that it 
was such a sweet story.” 

C. Those are good, Something 
funny happens almost every day. The 
other day some one rushed in and said, 
“Are the three Musketeers in?” 

B. This is the best one I have heard. 
Some one came to the desk and asked, 
“Is this author dead yet?” I said, 
“Have you looked in ‘Who’s Who’?” 
Then he replied, “Yes, it says his ad- 
dress is somewhere in Chicago.” 

Some one knocks at the door. 

C. Some one evidently wants to come 
in. 


Oh I see, Less 
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D. I suppose we had better see what 
he wants. (Opens door.) 


Enter a student who is not a member 
of the Library Club. 

N. What are you kids doing in the 
library at this time of day? 

B. Oh, the Library Club often stays 
after school hours to mend books or put 
things in ship shape for the next day. 

N. looks around, handles books. 

N. Say, have you got anything de- 
cent for a book report? 

D. What sort of a book do you want? 

N. Oh, I suppose I had better get 
that required stuff off my hands. Is 
there anything by Scott, Dickens or 
Eliot? 

D. Mercy no. You have to come 
early and often if you want one of those 
books. 

N. I wonder what there is about 
those guys that makes the teachers so 
stuck on them. 

B. Guys!!! George Eliot!!! 
you need an education all right. 

N. (Pause) Well, what’s the “thin- 
nest book” you can get by with for a 
book report? 

C. Acres of Diamonds by Conwell, or 
Message to Garcia. I guess that is only 
five or six pages. 

N. (Takes C. by the arm) Come lead 
me to it. 

D. Alas! that isn’t in either. 

B. Let’s look among the ragged 
books in our book hospital. Dick Tousley 
usually looks there. 

N. What does he want a ragged 
book for? 

B. Oh, he says that if the book has 
been read that much he isn’t so likely 
to be stung. 

N. Not such a bad idea. Well, I'll 
leave it to you folks to pick out a good 
peppy one and mend it for me. I’m 
just dead after that party last night. 
I guess I’ll rest a little. (N. takes seat 
at the table. Exeunt B. and D.) 

C. (Carrying an armful of books) 
When did you get home? 

N. That’s telling. (Exit C.) 

N. handles the books for a time, then 
dozes. Enter the Spirit of Books. She 


—Say, 
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is dressed in Greek costume and holds 
in her uplifted hands, a lamp of learn- 
ing. 

S. oF B. I am the Spirit of Books. 
I come from far to bring to you the lore 
of distant lands and days gone by. Fate 
now is tracing with relentless hand your 
destiny and she may lead you on the 
dark and dreary path of drudgery. Here 
in my hand I hold a lamp of magic 
power. Pray let me be your friend. 
Then walking by your side I will trans- 
form all that was blank and meaningless 
before and you shall see instead, tall 
trees, blithe birds, and joyous company. 
Those who love me well have gathered 
many books and placed them row on row 
until they form a city fair beyond com- 
pare. The poorest child may roam these 
streets at will and gather costliest 
treasures. The wisest sage who wanders 
here returns with reverent step and 
humble mein and cries, “My wisdom is 
as naught. I’ve but begun to learn.” 
Here enters one whom you should know, 
Librarian, custodian of the books. (S. 
of B. passes to position back of Youth 
N.) 

Librarian enters. She is dressed in 
cap and gown and addresses the youth 
who is still sleeping. 

With your consent I will take you now 
upon a little sightseeing trip through 
the city of books. In so short a time 
it will be impossible to show you much 
of the city, but you may see how the 
streets are arranged and may perhaps 
get a glimpse here and there that may 
surprise and interest you. 

Enter Page with the sign General 
Works and places it at the top of the 
stepladder at the left of the stage. He 
is dressed in scarlet cap and jacket and 
passes to the center of the stage, then 
forward and to whichever ladder is 
called for. He should turn square cor- 
ners and walk briskly. 

Librarian. (Points to sign.) This is 
Main Street of Library Town. Some 
scoff at him who labors here, but he 
cares not at all for he knows that he 
is very useful. 
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Enter a boy carrying an encyclopedia 
in his outstretched hands and placarded 
after the manner of the sandwich man. 
Both placards covered with the headings 
of leading newspapers and magazines. 

L. (Points to boy.) Here you will 
find the great magazines and daily 
papers and the big department stores 
called encyclopedias. In these vast 
establishments supplies are offered for 
almost every need. Some daily papers 
alas you will not care to visit, for before 
you enter you must wade through deep 
mud and slime before the doorstep. The 
slime of sensational reports of crime and 
ill-chosen advertisements. 

Boy passes before Youth and takes a 
position beside S. of B. thus beginning 
a semicircle. Enter Page with sign 
Philosophy and places it in position. 

On this street you will find the work- 
shops of war and the palaces of peace, 
ethics and marriage. (Enter Peace.) 
Yonder upon the highway Peace searches 
for her closest friends and helpers— 
Tolerance — Arbitration —and Interna- 
tional Goodwill, and let us hope the 
quest will not be long in vain. (Peace 
takes position beside General Works. 
Page enters with the sign Religion.) 

L. Look, far in the distance, where 
this street leads to a mountain whose 
snow clad summit gleams with dazzling 
brightness. Along this winding thor- 
oughfare you will find the greatest 
beauty and the darkest woe. Pilgrims 
throng the way. Some catch fleeting 
glimpses of the distant glory, while 
others bewildered close their eyes. But 
in the hearts of all you’ll find the deep- 
est yearning for the light. 

(Enter Athena.) This stately goddess 
is but one of the beautiful creatures 
you will see upon Religion street. She 
possesses not only matchless beauty but 
profoundest wisdom. Her companions 
range from mighty gods to dryads, 
nymphs and sprites. (Athena passes 
before Youth and takes position beside 
Peace. Page places sign Sociology in 
position.) 

L. Sociology street, with its bankers, 
lawyers and statesmen may seem a bit 
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formal at first but if you look you will 
see much that interests you. (Enter 
immigrant.) Here comes a_ stranger 
who has but landed on our shores. We 
hope America will prove to be the 
country of her dreams. (Immigrant 
takes position in semicircle. Page enters 
and places Language on the ladder at 
the left and then crosses the stage and 
places Science on the ladder at the 
right.) 

L. Although we could spend many 
hours here (Points to sign Language) 
we must hurry on and visit Natural 
Sciences, (Points to Science) one of the 
most beautiful parks in Library Town, 
with its green lawn, lagoons and spark- 
ling fountains. (Enter Flower, Pine- 
tree, and Starry Sky.) 

L. These beautiful creatures, Bright 
Flower, Pine Tree and Starry Sky will 
bring you greatest joy if you but follow 
where they lead. (Enter Blackfoot, a 
small boy dressed in a cat costume.) Ah, 
who comes here? He belongs to the 
great company of animals, from playful 
pets that scamper on the lawn to the 
fierce beasts that throng the tangled 
jungle. 

Bright Flower and Starry Sky now do 
a maypole dance around Pine tree while 
Blackfoot scampers from side to side 
of the stage on all fours or sits up and 
meows at the performance. The girls 
should be dressed in paper costumes. 
Those in this group take places in front 
of the semicircle. Page brings sign Use- 
ful Arts. 

L. I think you need no introduction 
to the people who live on Useful Arts 
Street. (Enter Nurse.) This faithful 
nurse has eased the pain of those who 
suffer here at home and on the distant 
battlefield. (Enter Carpenter.) With- 
out the skillful labor of this carpenter 
and his neighbor, the mason, think how 
different this old world would look. 
(Enter Cook.) Surely I need tell you 
nothing about the cook who lives on 
Home Economics Court. Like all his 
neighbors on Useful Arts Street he does 
not care for beauty or display, but he 
will always prove a friend in need. 
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(This group takes position in the semi- 
circle.) 

Page places sign Fine Arts in position. 

L. But who comes here? Ah—Paint- 
ing. You may spend many hours view- 
ing the canvasses her brush has made 
alive. (Enter Dancing, a small child.) 
And here is one you cannot choose but 
love. (After the dance the Page lifts 
Dancing upon a small table in front of 
Pine Tree.) 

L. On Fine Arts Street you will also 
find all outdoor and indoor sports. 
(Sports enters and performs stunt; then 
takes position in semicircle.) 

Page puts up the sign Literature. 

L. Literature Street is a beautiful 
boulevard lined with spreading trees. 
Some homes are humble and some are 
stately mansions but in each the hearth 
fire burns brightly and extends a cordial 
welcome. 

Enter Literature with her two chil- 
dren Comedy and Tragedy. Comedy and 
Tragedy should wear appropriate masks 
and there should be a cap and cape of 
orange for Comedy and of black for 
Tragedy. 

L. Dame Literature has a numerous 
family and of each child she is justly 
pround but these two, Comedy and 
Tragedy, are her favorites. 

Literature steps forward and gives a 
reading, then takes her children by the 
hand and steps back into the semicircle. 
It is suggested that the reading be 
humorous and not too long. 

Page places sign History in place. 

L. History is not merely a street. It 
is a large addition laid out into a num- 
ber of beautiful streets which we will 
now visit. 

Messenger for Travel enters. 
dressed for travel with bag, ete. 

L. Travel is a most delightful street. 
The curious customs of all peoples of 
the globe give endless variety and enter- 
tainment. The street flashes with fly- 
ing flags and bright costumes. 

Travel steps to one side. Enter two 
Scotch Highlanders in costume. One sings 
the ballad “Oh Whistle and I’ll Come to 
You my Lad”. A Japanese girl then en- 


He is 
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ters and crosses the stage in Japanese 
fashion. She is followed by an Indian 
maid who stops and sings “The Land of 
the Sky Blue Water.” The Messenger 
for Travel now passes to the back of the 
stage and begins a new semicircle, the 
rest of the group completes the first semi- 
circle. 

Enter Messenger for Biography carry- 
ing an appropriate poster. 

L. One hurried visit will never do 
for Biography Street for if you’ll come 
here again and again you will form the 
closest friendships. (Messenger for Bi- 
ography takes position at the back of the 
stage beside Travel.) 

Messenger for European History 
enters wearing the costume of a medie- 
val knight. 

Now European History with its war- 
riors, kings and knights, merchants, 
serfs and galley slaves will hold you 
spellbound. (Messenger for European 
History passes slowly to a position in 
the second semicircle.) 

L. And now our dear United States 
the country of our birth approaches. 

Enter U. S.—see Dennison costume— 
and stands at one side during the minuet 
which follows. As the chord for the 
minuet is struck those on the stage step 
to one side leaving an avenue at the 
back and down the center of the stage 
and the Page moves dancing to one side. 
As the eight dancers enter at the rear 
and come down from the center back 
each person steps back to leave room on 
the stage for the dance. The same 
relative position must be kept. After 
the minuet the original positions are 
resumed as the dancers pass to the back 
of the stage and take positions in the 
second semicircle, four on each side. 

Wisconsin enters. She is dressed in 
state colors and carries a state flag. 

L. Last but not least Wisconsin 
Street. Upon this street live many men 
and women of renown. (Wisconsin takes 
position at the rear.) 





The Youth gradually awakes, rises 
slowly and comes to the front of the 
stage. 
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N. Where am I? Why am I here? 
Oh—yes, I was looking for a book for 
Junior book report. It was to be a very 
small book—and the Library Club mem- 
bers were to mend it for me. (Calls.) 
I say, Harold, is my book ready? 

B. (Enters with a book). Here it is. 
Did you think that we would never get 
it ready? 

N. Thank you. (Takes the book 
thoughtfully. Pause.) Since you left I 
have had a wonderful dream about the 
city of books. Its streets are alive with 
the most delightful people. I feel very 
differently about the library now. From 
now on I shall not come here just to 
pass the time, but shall try to discover 
more of the interesting things to be 
found upon its streets and avenues. As 
for book reports, I shall no longer choose 
a book because it has only a few pages 
but shall look for one that contains 
something I really want to know. 

It occurs to me, however, that in my 
dream of the city of books I saw nothing 
about Manitowoc or our dear old Lincoln 
High School. I believe I will look for 
something now. (Turns and as he does 
so the piano strikes a chord and the 
entire group steps forward and encircles 
him singing with enthusiasm.) 
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Lincoln Hi! 
(Tune—Tammany) 


Lincoln Hi! Lincoln Hi! 
You’re the keacon of our town, 
You will lead us to renown. 
Lincoln Hi! Lincoln Hi! 
Sing her praise in 

Song and story 

Lincoln Hi! 


Lincoln Hi! Lincoln Hi! 
Annual and paper too, 
Flambeau and the Manitou 
We will sing praise to you 
Fleusy, Newsy, 

Happy, Snappy, 

Manitou. 


Faculty! Faculty! 

How you love to make us grind 
Thus to educate the mind. 
Gratitude true you'll find 
Loyal hearts as 

Tribute bring the 

Faculty! 


High School teams! High School teams! 
Baseball, basketball and track, 
Football, hockey, there’s no lack. 
Trophies gleam, faces beam, 

Cheer them for the 

Famous record 

Of the team. 


Lincoln Hi! Lincoln Hi! 
Stalwart lad and handsome lass 
You will find in every class, 
As their school days go by 
Guard the name 

And sing the fame of 

Lincoln Hi! 





TWENTY-SIX BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Twenty-six books of the year written 
especially for boys, books with tales 
of exploration, invention, travel, wood- 
craft, war, wild animals, imaginary 
exploits, and search for wealth, have 
been selected by Miss Dorothy Beedon 
at the Antigo Public Library for the 
Antigo youths being honored with Boys 
Week. 

Names of the books and a hint of their 
contents follow: 


Abe Lincoln grows up, Carl Sandburg. 


Lincoln’s babyhood and boyhood at 
Knob Creek Farm and Pigeon Creek; his 


games and chores; his life at Gentryville 
and on the Mississippi until at nineteen, 
leaving home to make his fortune at New 
Salem “Abe Lincoln grows up.” 


Among the Alps with Bradford, Brad- 
ford Washburn. 

A 16-year-old boy, an able and en- 
thusiastic mountaineer, tells of his experi- 
ences while climbing high peaks in the 
French and Swiss Alps. 


Andy breaks trail, C. L. Skinner. 


Andy MacPhail and his companions join 
the Lewis and Clark expedition to Oregon 
and acquit themselves with merit. 
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Boys’ life of Colonel Lawrence, L. J. 
Thomas. 


The account of Lawrence’s leadership 
of the Arabs in their revolt against the 
Turks. 


Brother Blackfoot, Alan Sullivan. 


Adventure, humor, and woodcraft make 
this a very interesting book. 


Clearing weather, C. L. Meigs. 

The story of Nicholas Drury’s heroic 
effort to carry on his family’s business 
of shipbuilding in the troublous times 
following the American Revolution. 


Cougars and cowboys, D. M. Newell. 


A collection of western stories. 


Count Billy, Greville Macdonald. 


Young Billy makes good his claim to 
lands and castle in Spain, only to re- 
nounce them that he might win back his 
self respect and keep the love of those 
left behind in Cornwall. 


Doctor Pete of the Sierras, M. M. Davis. 


An adventure story with scenes laid in 
the Sierras. 


Dick Byrd—air explorer, Fitzhugh Green. 

The author knew Richard Byrd as a 
midshipman at Annapolis and writes of 
his early days and training as well as 
of his later explorations and achieve- 
ments. 


Flash, the lead dog, George Marsh. 


An Arctic dog story that is filled with 
exciting action. 


Fortunes of John Hawk, C. M. Cooke. 


A story of New York at the close of 
the Revolution. 


Great moments in exploration, M. F. 
Lansing. 

Forty episodes in the history of explo- 
ration ranging from the journey of 
Ulysses to Beebe’s studies beneath the 
sea and Lindbergh’s flight across the 
ocean. 


Hidden Island, Anworth Rutherford. 


The experiences of three boys in an 
unexplored swamp near their home. 


Jingleboy; a true story of a real cow- 
boy, P. A. Rollins. 
An excellent picture of cowboy life in 
the 80s as two young easterners saw and 
experienced it. 
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Magic gold, M. F. Lansing. 

A story of the time of Roger Bacon. 
In it the young hero, son of a noble house, 
is apprenticed to a celebrated alchemist, 
the friend of Roger Bacon. 


Model airplanes; how to build and fly 
them, E. L. Allen. 


“Old” Jim Bridger, E. L. Sabin. 

A story of the old west and one of the 
most famous scouts of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. 


Road to Cathay, Merriam Sherwood. 
Stories of five great travelers, Friar 
John of Plano Carpini, Friar Odoric of 
Bohemia, William of Rubruquis, Marco 
Polo, and Sir John Mandeville. This 
account of a journey in the thirteenth 
century reveals the ancient lure of the 
route to the East—the road to Cathay. 


Siberian gold, T. A. Harper. 

A young engineer is sent to Russia to 
assume control of mineral lands leased 
by an American. The venture is fraught 
with danger; intrigue and fierce opposi- 
tion are matched by courage, resourceful- 
ness, and loyalty. 


Sea legs, A. F. Loomis. 


Adventures of two young Middle West- 
erners on a sea trip. 


The splendid buccaneer, R. S. Holland. 

Life on the bounding waves when pi- 
rates roved the seas and the craggy 
shores of Long Island hid millions of 
dollars’ worth of pirates’ booty. 


The derelict, C. B. Nordhoff. 

The further adventures of Charles Sel- 
den and his native friends in the South 
Seas. 


Tod of the fens, Elinor Whitney. 

The mysterious disappearance and re- 
covery of the five keys to the town coffer 
is the plot of this vigourous tale of old 
Boston in the fifteenth century. 


Wild animal interviews and wild opinions 
of us, W. T. Hornaday. 

In the manner of personal interviews, 
the director of the New York Zoological 
Gardens writes of the habits and behavior 
of wild animals he has known. 


—ANTIGO JOURNAL 
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LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE IN WISCONSIN 


By Mrs. Mary Moran Kirsch 


Librarian, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


Under a democratic form of govern- 
ment a law must be the expression of 
the will of the people and it is, there- 
fore, essential that proper facilities be 
provided so that this will may be ascer- 
tained. One way of attaining this ob- 
ject is secured by adequate study and 
discussion in the legislature conducted 
with sufficient freedom to permit every 
useful contribution of ideas and opinions, 
and with sufficient deliberation to ex- 
clude as far as possible the untoward 
influence of haste and passion. The pro- 
cess through which legislation, intro- 
duced into the Wisconsin legislature, is 
to pass must, therefore, be based on a 
system with ample opportunity for con- 
sideration, as well as a reconsideration, 
of the decisions taken. For these rea- 
sons our lawmakers must themselves be 
governed by laws and rules, otherwise 
known as legislative procedure, the pur- 
pose of which is, generally speaking, to 
attend to public business with the maxi- 
mum of speed combined with a maximum 
of care. Due order must be followed in 
the transaction of business so as to avoid 
the confusion which is liable to result 
when a body of one hundred thirty-three 
men, representing varied groups of 
people, try to reach a definite conclusion. 

There are three things that the legis- 
lators may do at each session or meeting 
of the legislature,—repeal old laws in 
the statutes, amend old laws, or create 
new laws. The intent in regard to any 
one of these three prerogatives must be 
presented to the legislature in a bill pre- 
pared according to definite rules. A bill 
must be so drawn as to state definitely 
its purpose. It should not contain more 
than one subject and it must be properly 
worded, in Janguage consistent with the 
Wisconsin statutes, and numbered so as 
to fit into the statutes. But a bill is 
much more than a mere sheet of paper 
expressing the desire of someone to 


change or modify the existing law. 
When it becomes a law it is liable to 
affect seriously social and economic rela- 
tions. It may do a great deal of good, 
but it also is liable to work injustice 
or injury. For these reasons, it is per- 
tinent to inquire into the various factors 
which are involved in the application of 
a law to actual life, into the possible 
effects of its administration, and into 
the experience of other states and 
countries with similar laws. The prep- 
aration of most of the bills introduced 
into the legislature is, therefore, based 
on a certain amount of research bearing 
on these points. This research, as well 
as the mechanical preparation of the 
bills, is provided at state expense by the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, 
which employs trained librarians and 
research workers and experts in bill 
drafting. These services, with certain 
restrictions as to bill drafting, are avail- 
able not only to legislators, but to all 
who wish to ask for them. 

A bill, properly worded and drawn, 
may be introduced either by a member 
of the legislature or by a legislative 
committee. As a matter of fact, any- 
one who desires to have a bill introduced 
is able to get a member to introduce it 
for him. If a measure introduced into 
the legislature does not have behind it 
a definite interest on the part of a mem- 
ber or some other support, its possibility 
of passage is slight. Some bills, for 
which members are unwilling to take 
direct responsibility may be introduced 
“by request.” Bills may be introduced 
either in the senate or the assembly. 
Immediately upon _ introduction, an 
assembly bill is referred to the re- 
vision committee, and a _ senate bill 
to the revision clerk. The purpose of 
this action is to eliminate technical 
errors and make the bill fit in with 
existing legislation. Records of section 
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numbers affected are carefully kept so 
as to prevent confusion and duplication. 
When reported in correct form by the 
assembly revision committee or the 
senate revision clerk, bills are read— 
not in full but by title only—before either 
house, and referred to the proper com- 
mittees for consideration, e.g.,—all ap- 
propriation bills and all bills providing 
for revenue or relating to taxation are 
referred to the joint committee on 
finance, bills on agriculture are referred 
to the committee on agriculture and so 
on. 

At this point, a few words should be 
said about the nature and functions of 
legislative committees. Assembly com- 
mittees are appointed by the speaker; 
senate committees by a committee on 
committees. Their function is to study 
the bills in detail and to recommend 
action to the assembly or the senate as 
the case may be. The committees of 
one house act independently of those 
of the other house. The most important 
characteristic of the committee system 
is that it constitutes a link between the 
legislature and the public. This relation 
finds expression in committee hearings, 
which are held on every bill for the 
purpose of finding out the sentiment of 
the various interests concerning the 
enactment of a given measure. Commit- 
tee hearings are public and devoid of any 
kind of secrecy. Anyone who has some- 
thing to say in regard to a bill—or 
thinks that he has something to say— 
can come and freely express his opinion 
either for or against a bill. Every com- 
mittee is required to keep records of its 
hearings. An important rule of the 
Wisconsin legislature is that all bills 
referred to a committee in either house 
must be reported out of committee. This 
not only insures full publicity, but also 
prevents the exercise of predatory influ- 
ences which might succeed in killing a 
bill in the committee without allowing it 
to come before the legislature as a whole. 
Public committee hearings are of great 
value because they enable the legislature 
to obtain full information as to various 
phases of the problem involved in a bill 
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and to find out the attitude of the public 
in regard to it. In order, however, to 
prevent abuses, the right to speak at a 
committee hearing is regulated so far as 
lobbyists, representing private interests, 
are concerned, such persons being re- 
quired to register with the secretary of 
state, indicating the interests which they 
represent and the type of legislation in 
which they are interested. In order that 
all parties interested in legislation may 
be heard, hearings of committees are 
scheduled in advance and listed on a 
special calendar. 

Following the hearing, the committee 
in executive session discusses and votes 
upon the bill. It is then returned to the 
proper legislative house, carrying the 
committee’s recommendation either that 
it pass or that it be indefinitely post- 
poned. The date for its consideration is 
then set and posted on the calendar. 

In order to insure deliberation and to 
prevent the enactment of legislation by 
surprise, all bills must be read three 
time in each house. However, the in- 
crease in legislative business and the 
resulting pressure for time has brought 
about the custom of reading the bill by 
title only, except that the third reading 
of appropriation bills is at length unless 
there is a suspension of the rule by 
unanimous consent of either house. It 
is interesting to note that the “three 
readings” requirement was copied from 
the English parliamentary procedure 
and was largely insisted upon in the 
early days as a basis for giving infor- 
mation to members at a period when 
printing was either non-existent or diffi- 
cult and the ability to read not general. 
Bills which come up for legislative con- 
sideration must be printed with all the 
amendments, if there are any. This is 
required to give the members the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
full and final text of the bill. 

After being received from the com- 
mittee, bills go through two stages in 
each house, that of engrossment and 
final passage, the latter stage corres- 
ponding to the third reading. Any bill 
may be killed at the outset by a vote to 
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indefinitely postpone, or amended and 
returned to the committee for a hearing 
on the amendment, or amended and 
passed to third reading, or passed to 
third reading in its original form. If 
indefinitely postponed at any stage it 
may be given another chance, if someone 
who voted with the majority asks for 
reconsideration at the following session. 

Amendments play an important part 
in legislative procedure because they 
serve to perfect many measures. An 
amendment is often the result of a 
thorough discussion at committee hear- 
ings. Frequently it is the result of 
compromise and concession and often it 
reconciles views which are only slightly 
divergent. It also increases the chances 
of public approval without which a law 
is but a dead letter. In the assembly, 
amendments may be introduced at any 
time before the bill is engrossed, but 
after the bill is engrossed a unanimous 
consent of the house (or suspension of 
the rules) is necessary to consider an 
amendment, and if the amendment is 
adopted the bill must be again engrossed. 
In the senate, amendments are in order 
only upon the second reading of the bill. 


After the bill is passed to third read- 
ing, it appears for final vote on the 
calendar of the next calendar day, that 
is, two days later. At this time it 
cannot be amended. If voted down, it 
can be temporarily saved at least by a 
request for reconsideration. If passed, 
it waits twenty-four hours for a possible 
request for reconsideration, unless recon- 
sideration is immediately asked for and 
voted down. Assuming that a bill has 
been introduced in the assembly and has 
passed that house, the bill is then mes- 
saged to the senate, where it goes 
through practically the same stages as 
it did in the assembly. 

If an assembly bill is passed by the 
senate, but is amended by that body, it 
must go back to the assembly. The 
assembly may either concur in the senate 
amendment or non-concur and request 
a conference. If a conference is asked, 
the two houses appoint committees which 
meet and confer. Disagreements are 
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ordinarily adjusted by these conference 
committees, and the results are reported 
back to each of the two houses. If the 
two houses adopt the conference com- 
mittee report, the bill is passed. If 
the bill is passed by the senate, which 
passage is referred to as “concurred in,” 
in exactly the form in which it came 
from the assembly, it is then enrolled for 
presentation to the governor, and is 
thereupon presented to him for approval. 
If it is returned by the governor to the 
assembly signed it becomes a law; or 
if the governor retains it ten days, with- 
out signing, it also becomes a law. 

The governor employes an attorney to 
examine all bills before he signs them, 
so that if errors are found they can be 
corrected before his signature is affixed; 
or if they are thought to be unconstitu- 
tional or are not in conformity with the 
governor’s sentiments he may attempt to 
prevent their becoming a law by using 
his veto power. Should he veto a bill, 
the bill is referred back to the house 
in which it originated, with a message 
giving the reasons why the governor has 
not signed the bill. To become a law, 
notwithstanding the governor’s veto, it 
is necessary that the bill be passed again 
by both houses by an affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the members present 
voting by roll call. 


In the assembly the yea and nay vote 
is taken by a machine, for the assembly 
is equipped with an electrical voting 
device. By using this mechanism, very 
little time is required for the taking of 
votes designed to pass a bill over the 
governor’s veto, as well as for the many 
other roll calls which come into each 
day’s sessions. There is a constitutional 
provision which requires that on the 
passage in either house of the legislature 
of any law which imposes a tax, or 
creates a debt, or continues an appropri- 
ation the question shall be taken by yeas 
and nays. There are several other legis- 
lative rules on voting, one of which sets 
forth that the yeas and nays of the 
members of either house on any question 
shall at the request of one-sixth of those 
present be entered on the journal. 
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An essential prerequisite of lawmak- 
ing in a democracy is publicity in regard 
to legislative activities. For this reason 
a complete system of record keeping of 
legislative transactions has been devised. 
Each house is required to keep a journal 
of its proceedings and to publish such 
journal daily. This journal is an effec- 
tive agency for publicity and it is a 
valuable report for the use of the legis- 
lators and the courts, as well as for 
individuals. Both houses of the legis- 
lature also issue a daily calendar show- 
ing the order of business for the day. 
These calendars are supposed to be fur- 
nished to members at least twenty-four 
hours before the business which they an- 
nounce is acted upon. Bulletins of the 
proceedings of the legislature are issued 
weekly showing the present status and 
detailed legislative history of each bill. 
Likewise, each house issues a bulletin of 
committee hearings. By the use of this 
system of record-keeping anyone inter- 
ested in a particular measure is able to 
follow its technical passage through the 
legislature, to receive advance informa- 
tion in regard to the hearings upon it, 
and to be informed about its final dis- 
position. 

After a bill is signed by the governor 
it becomes an act. It is filed in the 
Department of State, where a chapter 
number is assigned. The Secretary of 
State publishes it officially, first in the 
newspapers, and then in the session laws. 
The time when each legislative act shall 
come into effect is stated in the act 
itself. At the end of the session all of 
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the laws which have been enacted are 
incorporated into the statutes of the 
state by the Revisor of Statutes. 

Before concluding this article it 
should be mentioned that, besides bills, 
resolutions are used by the legislature 
for the purpose of expressing its opinion 
on certain matters, such as legislation 
pending in Congress. Resolutions serve 
to make known the attitude of the legis- 
lature on matters of public policy in 
regard to contemplated action, or to 
express its good will, regret or endorse- 
ment of various subjects. Resolutions 
go through the same routine as bills with 
the difference, however, that after final 
passage by the legislature they do not 
require the approval of the governor. 

This, in a general way, is an explana- 
tion of the main steps in the process of 
enactment of a bill from its introduction 
to its final passage. There are, however, 
by actual count in the Wisconsin legis- 
lative manual some four hundred pro- 
visions which are laid down as methods 
of legislative procedure. While many of 
them have become obsolete and have out- 
grown their original purpose, their ob- 
ject, in the final analysis is to safeguard 
as much as possible the right of expres- 
sion on the part of the various economic 
and social groups whose interests may 
be affected by proposed legislation. It 
is probably because of the wholehearted 
adherence to the spirit of these rules 
and regulations that the legislature of 
Wisconsin, as is universally admitted, 
comes closer to fulfilling the aspirations 
of its constituents than any other similar 
body in the country. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES PARTICIPATE IN TRADE EXPOSITION 


When the Uptown Lions Club offered 
to the library, free of charge, space in 
its Uptown Trade Exposition for the 
week of April 8-13 the four uptown 
branches: Broadway, Ravenswood, 
Rogers, and Sheridan readily accepted it, 
anxious to take advantage of this op- 
portunity for publicity. The booth was 
large, twenty feet long and eight feet 
deep, and centrally located; ordinarily 
it would have sold for two hundred dol- 
lars. Through the combined efforts of 
the four branches it was attractively 
furnished with bulletin boards, tables, 
desks, and even two inviting Windsor 
rockers, with an excellent arrangement 
of signs and placards. There were sev- 
eral displays including those on reading 
courses, books for foreign born, books 
for children, business books, and others 
on home economics, vocational guidance, 
hobbies and general literature. Sur- 
rounded by forty or fifty other booths, 
including those of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., Commonwealth Edison, etc. and 
amid the din of radios, an electric piano, 
an orchestra, and a drum corps, the 
Chicago Public Library was successfully 
competing for the interest and attention 
of sightseers who had come to see every- 
thing and “try anything once”. 

Thousands of people, not only from 
the North Side, but from all parts of 
Chicago at one time or another passed 
by the library booth. The booth was 
attractive enough to cause the casual 
passerby to stop and inspect it more 
closely. Many were already acquainted 
with the library branches and felt a 
part ownership in the exhibit; non-users 
stopped to see why the library need ad- 
vertise and what it had to offer. A sign 
reading “1,000,000 books circulated from 
these four branches in 1928” challenged 
the unacquainted to take advantage of 
these privileges. The librarians in at- 
tendance were not content to sit back 
and answer only questions that came 
their way; they worked as hard as the 
automobile salesman on their right or 


the exhibitor of patent vegetable cutters 
on their left, in the attempt to create an 
interest where none existed before. If 
a person manifested interest in a special 
subject his name and address were taken 
and in a few days a written invitation 
was sent to him, accompanied by a list 
of available books on that _ subject. 
Names of those attracted by the sign 
“Reading courses prepared by experts” 
were listed. Foreign born Americans 
were drawn to the sign “The Library 
circulates books in 30 languages” and 
inquired about these books and easy 
reading English books. About 300 appli- 
cations for cards were signed at the 
booth and several hundred copies of The 
Book Shelf for Boys and Girls, graded 
lists of books for children, and lists of 
interest to adults were distributed. 

What did the library gain from this 
exhibit? Results are difficult to measure 
in terms of so many new borrowers or 
increased number of books circulated, 
but many applications are being re- 
turned and persons are responding to 
the follow-up letters by calling at the 
branch. Favorable comments about the 
exhibit have been made by library 
patrons and members of the Lions Club. 
As for the intangible results—the 
branches are even more closely identified 
with and allied to the district and recog- 
nized as a distinct part of it. In addi- 
tion the library has entered into the 
consciousness of thousands who have 
never used it before. This is sufficient 
reward for the little extra effort and 
expense incurred. 


Editor’s Note. In submitting the fore- 
going article, Mr. John F. Phelan, Chief 
of Branches of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, wrote: 

“Our branch libraries often have the 
opportunity of advertising in Trade Ex- 
positions in various sections of the city 
when business men’s organizations donate 
space to the Library, making it possible 
for us to participate in these neighbor- 
hood functions. 


~~ 
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“We find this publicity more or less 
successful depending upon the size and 
location of the booth, the selection and 
arrangement of displays, etc. This is an 
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account of an especially attractive and 
successful exhibit, which I thought might 
be of interest to those concerned with 
publicity methods.” 





FOR BOYS 


Newbery Medal Awarded 


The John Newbery Medal awarded 
annually by the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section of the American Library Associ- 
ation for the most distinguished chil- 
dren’s book of the past year was pre- 
sented to Eric P. Kelly, a professor at 
Dartmouth College, for his book “The 
Trumpeter of Krakow.” Carrie E. Scott, 
chairman of the Section, presented the 
medal at the fifty-first annual conference 
of the Association held at Washington, 
D. C. 


The medal is named in honor of John 
Newbery, an eighteenth century pub- 
lisher and bookseller, who was one of 
the first publishers to devote attention to 
children’s books. It is the gift of 
Frederic G. Melcher of New York City. 
Only citizens or residents of the United 
States are eligible to receive it. 


The scene of “The Trumpeter of 
Krakow” is laid in the ancient city of 
Krakow in Poland. In Krakow, as far 
back as man can remember, a trumpet 
signal has been blown every hour from 
the lofty parish church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. Making his hero a trumpeter 
on St. Mary’s tower in about 1462 Pro- 
fessor Kelly has very ingeniously con- 
trived to interweave the hero’s personal 
fortunes with the most momentous issues 
in Poland’s politics of the time. The 
plot of the book was written when the 
author, at the invitation of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, was studying 
and teaching at the University of 
Krakow. The Macmillan Company, who 
publish the book, have arranged to have 
the original trumpet, used for several 
hundred years, placed on exhibit in 
various American cities. 

Among those who have won the medal 
in former years are Hendrik Van Loon 


AND GIRLS 


for “The Story of Mankind’, Hugh 
Lofting for “The Voyages of Dr. Doo- 
little”, Dhan Gopal Mukerji for “Gay- 
Neck” and Will James for “Smoky”. 


The Trumpeter of Krakow 


From the tower of the Church of Our 
Lady Mary, high above the ancient city 
of Krakow, hourly floats the music of 
the Heynal, a hymn sounded in honor of 
the Virgin. Almost seven centuries ago, 
a boy looked down from the church 
tower upon a scene of horror. Krakow 
was in flames, and her streets swarmed 
with her fierce pillagers—Tartars from 
the East. True to his trumpeter’s oath 
to sound the Heynal even unto death, 
the boy lifted the trumpet to his lips 
and blew. A Tartar arrow cut short 
the song. Since that morning, the Hey- 
nal has always ended upon that last 
glorious, quivering, broken note, in com- 
memoration of an unbroken oath. 

Eric Kelly’s story centers about a 
time, two hundred years later, when a 
boy trumpeter breaks with tradition and 
plays the notes of the hymn to the end, 
as a signal of danger. Again the tower 
is besieged by an enemy—this time the 
Cossack villian, Peter of the Button 
Face, bent on securing a wondrous treas- 
ure: the Great Tarnov Crystal. For- 
tunate are Dartmouth students, if Mr. 
Kelly brings to the classroom the en- 
thusiasm and imagination which pervade 
his writing. In his study of Krakow’s 
history and traditions, he has looked 
beyond the facts, deep into the soul of 
the city. He has been thrilled and awed 
by what he saw as were those who gazed 
through the clear outer layers of the 
crystal into its mystical rose-colored 








heart. Therefore his book is more than 
a convincing story, founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of the period. It 
is a beautiful, thrilling story, magic in 
its power to obliterate time and space, 
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for it whisks the twentieth century 
American reader back to medieval 
Poland with almost the first word. 
—HARRIET LOVE, 
Children’s Librarian, Oshkosh. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Finding a Market 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts, by 
W. B. McCourtie. 

The manuscript market is divided into 
sections according to type of publication, 
each section preceded by suggestions 
concerning conditions governing that 
particular group. Every entry is fully 
annotated, and in many cases similar 
publications are listed directly under the 
entry. 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, by J. K. 
Reeve. 

Not so fully annotated as the fore- 
going, giving in some instances only a 
list of publications using a stated type of 
manuscript. 


The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook, and 
Directory of Literary Markets, ed. 
by W. D. Kennedy. 

Successful writers contribute a series 
of articles forming a survey of the con- 
temporary field. These are _ supple- 
mented by a _ well-annotated market 
guide covering magazines, book pub- 
lishers, syndicates, and greeting-card 
publishers. 


The Authors’ Book, by Macmillan and 
Co., Publishers. 

One of the largest publishers in the 
United States offers instructions on the 
preparation of the author’s book for the 
press, the relations of author and pub- 
lisher, the book in progress, and correc- 
tion of proof. 

—Your Library, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Magazines for Cost of Freight 


The following magazines will be given 
away free to any library paying freight 
on them. For further particulars write 
Miss Clara L. Lindsley, Librarian, Wau- 
pun Public Library, Waupun, Wiscon- 
sin: 


Cosmopolitan v. 11; v. 15-19; v. 23- 
24; v. 27-29; v. 31-34. 

McClures v. 6-38. 

Review of Reviews v. 10. 

Harpers v. 32-35; v. 88-40; v. 42- 
46; v. 49. 

Seribners Monthly v. 11; v. 14. 

Century v. 31-37 (new ser. v. 9-15); 
v. 50-53; v. 58-59. 


New Publications of the American 
Library Association 


Children’s library yearbook, Number 1, 
1929. $1.50. 

Includes directory of children’s libra- 
rians, children’s books of 1928, and many 
suggestions for organization and admin- 
istration of a children’s room. 


School library yearbook, Number 3, 
1929. $1.25. 
Survey of school library progress, di- 
rectory of school librarians, and prob- 
lems in school library administration. 


College and reference library yearbook, 
Number 1, 1929. 

College and reference library statis- 
tics, directory of librarians in these 
fields of work, record of gifts, and other 
matters of interest to college and refer- 
ence librarians. 
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The reference department, by Charles F. 
McCombs, based on an earlier edi- 
tion by E. C. Richardson. 35c. 


Publicity for small libraries, by Car] 
L. Cannon. 35c. 


(The last two pamphlets are in the 
Manuals of library economy series). 


A. L. A. Officers 


Announcement of the election of the 
following officers was made at _ the 
Fourth General Session, May 18, of the 
American Library Association at the 
51st annual conference at Washington, 
D. C. 


President: Andrew Keogh, librarian, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 


First Vice-President: Everett R. Perry, 
librarian, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Second Vice-President: Jennie M. Flex- 
ner, Public Library, New York, N. Y. 
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Treasurer: Matthew S. Dudgeon, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Trustee of Endowment Fund: John W. 
O’Leary, President, Chicago Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Members of the Executive Board: Linda 
A. Eastman, librarian, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Judson T. Jennings, 
librarian, Public Library, Seattle, 
Washington. 


The following members were elected 
to the Council: Robert J. Usher, li- 
brarian, Howard Memorial Library, 
New Orleans, La.; Charles H. Comp- 
ton, assistant librarian, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Halsey W. Wilson, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Essae M. Culver, 
executive secretary, State Library Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, La.; R. R. Bow- 
ker, editor, The Library Journal, 62 W. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Twelve of the forty-one students who 
were graduated from the Library School 
on Thursday evening, June 20th, have 
accepted positions in Wisconsin. The 
others will be scattered over the coun- 
try from Mississippi to Minnesota, and 
from Tulsa to Detroit. Of this year’s 
graduating class, 35 have already ac- 
cepted positions. 


At the graduation exercises, which 
were held in the Auditorium of the City 
Library Building at 8 o’clock on the 
evening of June 20, the speaker of the 
occasion was Dean Shailer Mathews, of 
the Chicago Divinity School who gave 
an address on Contemporary Morals 
and Contemporary Fiction. President 
Frank presented the diplomas and gave 
the parting words of advice to the grad- 
uates. The public was invited, both to 
the address and to the reception which 


followed in the rooms of the School on 
the second floor of the Library. 

The course of the Library School is a 
general one, offering one year of inten- 
sive training in preparation for all de- 
partments of library work, and gradu- 
ates on leaving the school enter a variety 
of fields. Six go into school and col- 
lege work; three will be heads of public 
libraries; six will go into cataloging 
departments; three will go into chil- 
dren’s work; ten will serve as assistants 
in large public libraries. 


The list below gives the positions ac- 
cepted by the students. For those who 
have not yet definitely accepted posi- 
tions, home addresses are given. 


Dorothy Allen, cataloger, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Bernice Altpeter, Berwyn, III. 

Lois Bell, cataloger, Public Library, East 
Chicago, Ind. ; 


Public Library, 
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Mrs. Cornelia Bertsche returns as libra- 
rian, Public Library, Alexandria, Ind. 

Mary E. Bidwell, Guilford, Conn. 

Bertha H. Branson, junior assistant, De- 
troit Public Library. 

Bertha E. Buelow, 
Public Library. 

Norma E. Churchill, instructor in library 
methods, Summer Session, La Crosse State 
Teachers College; librarian, Public Library, 
Delavan, Wis. 

Jane Collier, assistant, catalog depart- 
ment, Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Bernice L. Cox, Nashwauk, Minn. 

Mildred H. Crew, Evanston, IIl. 

Loucile A. Crist returns as assistant, Be- 
loit Public Library. 

Catherine Deschamps spends a_ season 
with her parents in Jefferson Island, Mon- 
tana, before going abroad for a year of 
travel and study. 

Elsie J. Dietz, assistant, children’s depart- 
ment, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Florence E. Dragoo, assistant, school de- 
partment, Public Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Alice C. Field, assistant, Public Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sophia Furman, 
Public Library. 

Willie Sidney Gay returns as librarian to 
the Mississippi State Plant Board, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College Library. 

Bernice Gibson, junior reviser, Wisconsin 
Library School. 

Josephine M. Howland, assistant, Public 
Library, Hibbing, Minn. 

Ruth Leamer, senior assistant, 
School Library, Tulsa, Okla. 


cataloger, La Crosse 


junior assistant, Detroit 


High 
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Marguerite McDonald, Public 
Library, Whitewater, Wis. 

Signe Ruh Ottersen, summer assistant, 
La Crosse Public Library. 

Dorothy H. Peterson, Owatonna, Minn. 

Catharine J. Ritchie, Jefferson. 
Helen F. Robb, secretary to the assistant 
librarian, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
Florence E. Rogers, Bloomington, Ind. 
Margaret I. Rufsvold, assistant, High 
School Library, Tulsa, Okla. 

Elleaner M. Ryerson, assistant, East Side 
High School Library, Madison. 

Marie Scheie, cataloger, Marquette Uni- 
versity Library, Milwaukee. 

Margaret C. Schindler, assistant, 
College Library. 

Elizabeth L. Schweitzer, junior assistant, 
Detroit Public Library. 

Helen W. Skemp, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Marjorie E. Stanley, reference librarian, 
Oshkosh Public Library. 

Stewart W. Smith, head 
ant, circulation department, 
Public Library. 


librarian, 


Beloit 


library assist- 
Milwaukee 


Erna R. Stech, assistant librarian, State 
Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 
Marjorie A. Stroud, assistant, children’s 


and school department, Public Library, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

Gwendolyn M. Witmer, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Helen V. Zabel, head library assistant, 
cataloging department, Milwaukee Public 
Library. 

Minnie E. Zimmerman, assistant, school 
department, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Lois Zwinggi, junior assistant, Detroit 
Public Library. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY 


The Wisconsin Library School Asso- 
ciation held its annual reunion dinner 
during the meeting of the A. L. A. in 
Washington, D. C., at the Wardman 
Park Hotel on the evening of May 15, 
Mrs. Wittmer, vice-president presiding. 
Mr. Lester represented the faculty of 
the Library School. Telegrams were re- 
ceived from Miss Hazeltine and Miss 
Curtiss. The fifty-one present included 
the following alumni: 

Julia Baker, 708; Mrs. Helen Turvill 
Toole, ’08 and Mr. Toole; Julia Robin- 
son, ’09; Lillian Cook, 712; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Thiebaud MacDuff, ’12; Nora 
Beust, ’13; Edith L. Mattson, 13; Fan- 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


nie Cox, ’14; Mrs. Georgia Lutkemeyer 
Shakespeare, ’14; Frances Hannum, 
715; Georgiana Mineau, ’15; Georgia 
McAfee, ’16; Mrs. Vivian Little Nor- 
rid, ’16; Gertrude Schwab, ’16; Caro- 
line C. Robinson, Summer, ’16; Char- 
lotte Clark, 17; Emma Hance, ’17; Har- 
riet T. Root, ’17; Ruth Lathrop, 718; 
Claire Nolte, ’18; Edna Orr, ’18; Mar- 
garet A. Wade, ’18; Mary Corson, ’19; 
Ruth Longden, ’21; Marie Peters, ’21; 
Ora Frances King, ’22; Julia Pressey, 
722; Harriet Shouse, ’22; Mrs. Alice 
Hudson Wittwer, ’22; Margaret Chouf- 
fet, 23; Helen Dresser, ’23; Ada Ha- 
gen, ’23; Elizabeth Lathrop, ’23; Marion 
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R. Clark, ’24; Beatrice Hager, ’24; Mrs. 
Gertrude Kosmoski Sterba, ’24; Ger- 
trude L. Nash, ’25; Georgia Bowman, 
’26; Ruth Hayward, ’26; Edith Jennings, 
726; Ruth Dougherty, ’27; Ethel Goff, 
27; Esther Grob, ’27; Mary Scott, ’27. 


At the annual meeting following the 
dinner the minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. The 
reports of the Executive Board, the 
Treasurer, the Committee issuing 
“Alumni Jottings” and the Advisory 
Committee were read in turn and ac- 
cepted. 

It was voted to continue the publi- 
cation of Alumni Jottings, and that it 
be published semi-annually. Following 
the suggestion made at the last annual 
meeting to establish an alumni lecture- 
ship, it was voted that the president ap- 
point a committee to work with the 
School to establish an alumni lecture 
fund of $300 for one year, the treasurer 
of the Association to be an ex officio 
member of that committee. 

A suggestion was made that the pres- 
ent name of the Association be changed 
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as it is often confused with that of the 
Wisconsin Library Association. It was 
also suggested that the term of officers 
of the Association expire at different 
times. Both of these suggestions were 
referred to the Executive Board to be 
reported on at the next annual meeting. 

The report of the election of officers 
was given, the present officers being re- 
elected : 


President—Elizabeth Ohr, Head Art 
and Music Division, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vice-President—Mrs. Alice Hudson 
Wittwer, Cataloger, U. S. Forest Pro- 


ducts Laboratory Library, Madison, 
Wis. 
Secretary—Alma M. Runge, Reviser, 


Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Treasurer—Johanna Klingholz, Libra- 
rian, Central High School Library, 
Flint, Mich. 

ALMA M. RUNGE, 
Secretary. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Several “weeks” were observed during 
May. The week of May 5 to 11 was 
National Music Week. Libraries ob- 
served it with displays of books on mu- 
sic: music appreciation, biographies of 
musicians, histories of the development 
of music, and also magazine material. 
Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Racine and 
Ladysmith were some of the libraries 
having exhibits. Ladysmith also had a 
display on Arbor Day and Mother’s Day. 
Racine observed “Better Homes Week” 
with a collection of books, pamphlets, 
and magazines covering the exterior and 
interior decoration and maintenance of 


buildings. Many libraries reported ex- 
hibits on general spring interest. Fond 
du Lac, in anticipation of her desires, 
prepared an exhibit of books for the 
June bride. Boy’s week was also ob- 
served and for Philippine Day, which 
was observed May 1, May Day, displays 
were arranged. The New London Pub- 
lic Library cooperated in the city beau- 
tification campaign, started by The 
Lions Club, with a special window dis- 
play, “Inside the house beautiful”. 
The second annual Jewish Book Week 
was observed in Milwaukee May 24 to 
31. The exhibit had books on Judaic 
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problems in Yiddish, Hebrew, English, 
and German. Among the books was a 
Babylonian Talmud published in Vilna 
in 1886. Other interesting books in- 
cluded a Yiddish homiletical Bible pub- 
lished in 1775, Talmuds, and children’s 


story books. The display was arranged 
by Rabbi Baron. 
Antigo. The inadequate magazine 


rack has been replaced by a new and 
larger one. 


Appleton. Using the estimated popu- 
lation statistics furnished by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 26,000, 37 percent of 
the population, made use of the library 
in 1928. There was a gain of 1.038 new 
borrowers. The cost of operating for 
the year was $18,432.11—of this amount 
$5,132.45 was spent for books, $466.78 
for binding, and $350.24 for periodicals. 

In addition to the $1000 from the Van 
Nortwick estate, statues, vases and fur- 
niture have also been received. 


Appleton. Lawrence College. John 
Walter presented the signatures of 
several presidents to the American 


History Museum, recently organized. 


Barron. The Fidac Review was given 
by the local unit of the American Legion. 


Blair. The annual entertainment for 
the benefit of the library is planned to 
be a minstrel show. 


Boscobel. Quoting Mrs. Freda Meller, 
librarian: “The Library Board of Bos- 
cobel has lost a valuable member with 
the passing of August E. Doeringsfeld. 
Mr. Doeringsfeld was appointed by 
Mayor John N. Miller in February 1926 
and has served three years. As trustee 
of the Hildebrand Memorial Fund he 
has urged that none but books of per- 
manent value be purchased with this 
fund and has so apportioned it that we 
still have a small amount to our credit. 
An able business man, he was a great 
asset as financial advisor and his place 
will be difficult to fill.” 


Fond du Lac. To answer to the appeal 
for books for the County Home and the 
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contagious ward of St. Agnes Hospital, 
a campaign was carried on during one 
week in May. About 115 books were 
donated which will form the foundation 
for permanent collections. When the 
books are prepared for circulation by the 
library staff, the Boys Scouts will take 
them to the institutions. 

Letters to each of the 86 study clubs 
in the city were written, offering co- 
operation of the library in the prepara- 
tion of next year’s program. 


Galesville. Recent gifts were a num- 
ber of boy’s books from Jack Wadleigh 
and several volumes from Sarah Han- 
son. 


Horicon. Miss Yorgey, librarian, 
writes: “The following is the annual re- 
port which shows a gain in circulation 
of 2750 volumes over that of 1927, cir- 
culation for 1928 being 19,750. There 
are 749 borrowers, including adults and 
children. The library owns 3927 vol- 
umes, 383 new books having been added 
to the shelves during 1928.” 


Janesville. At a recent board meet- 
ing, all officers were elected for another 
year. 

The American Legion is establishing 
a public historical museum in Library 
Hall. 

Kenosha. A new station has been 
opened at the Simmons Factory. The 
Simmons Company, in cooperation with 
the Kenosha Public Library, is extend- 
ing its Technical Reference Library to 
all employees of the factory and will 
have books of fiction, non-fiction, and 
periodicals available. Printed notices 
to this effect are enclosed in the pay 
envelopes of the workers. 


La Crosse. The class in library 
science of the La Crosse State Teach- 
er’s College under the direction of Miss 
Skaar, librarian, visited the libraries of 
the junior high schools in May. 

A display of posters advocating the 
use of good books, planned by sixth grade 
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pupils, has been on exhibit in the chil- 
dren’s room. 


Menasha. An interesting piece of 
publicity appeared in the newspaper re- 
cently. It was in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire of 14 questions about the local 
library. 


Milwaukee. M. S. Dudgeon, librarian, 
was reelected treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at its Confer- 
ence held in Washington. 


Miriam Tompkins of the adult educa- 
tion department sails June 15 for Eng- 
land where she will do research work 
on international adult and workers’ 
education. She was recently awarded 
a scholarship by The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for study at the University of 
Chicago. 

S. A. McKillop, director of the exten- 
sion department, spoke on “Books—our 
friends” at a meeting of the young peo- 
ple’s league at the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The new Clybourn Street branch 
opened in May with a collection of 
4,000 volumes. 

Quoting from the Milwaukee Journal 
of April 25: “May 14 will be the third 
birthday anniversary of The Journal 
Branch Library. From a tiny infant, 
squalling out about eight or nine books 
a day, it has grown to be a husky child, 
lending books at the rate of nearly 1,000 
a month.” 


First Wisconsin National Bank. 
Margaret Reynolds, librarian, was 
elected second vice president of the 
National Special Libraries Association 
at its meeting held in Washington. 


Downer College. Through the 
will of Mrs. D. H. Johnson, a student 
in 1876, the college has been left her 
library of 900 volumes and a fund of 
$5,000, the interest of which is to be 
used toward the library’s support. 


—Marquette University. The Latin 
and Greek and philosophy libraries of 
Prof. J. D. Logan, deceased, have been 
left by will to the University. The Lib- 
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eral Arts Association will donate the $450 
surplus for the year to the library for 
the purchase of books. 


Mount Horeb. The manual training 
class in the high school built a needed 
bookcase for the library. Recent gifts 
were a copy of Science and Health by 
Mrs. Eddy, and a _ subscription to the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


New London. Miss Freiburger, li- 
brarian, hopes to interest some of the 
boys and girls under 16 years of age 
in the competition for the 50 book prizes 
offered by the library department of 
Frederick A. Stokes Company for the 
50 best card catalogs of home or per- 
sonal libraries. 

Preparations for the annual vacation 
Reading Circle, which will open June 
1st and carry on throughout the sum- 
mer, are made. 


Oconto. Mrs. Ruth R. Francis, li- 
brarian, was elected to the office of sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Fox River Val- 
ley Library Association. 


Oshkosh. The Canterbury Club, a 
group of boys and girls who want to 
get acquainted with books and people 
who wrote them, one Saturday in May 
presented a play entitled “The Birthday 
of the Infanta” in place of the regular 
story. 


Racine. A Philippine hat has been 
donated to the historical and curio mu- 
seum by Mrs. F. H. Rickeman. 

Hazel Buck, of the South Branch li- 
brary, addressed the Woman’s Guild of 
Grange Avenue Church recently. 


Ripon. The Ripon Library Associa- 
tion is preparing the fourth edition of 
a cook book, the proceeds to be used for 
the purchase of new books. 


Shawano. This statement of activity 
comes from Mrs. Veslak, librarian: 
“The Shawano Public Library has con- 
sistently increased its circulation during 
the past year. There has been an av- 
erage increase of 516 books for the past 
eight months, or a total of 4,135 books 
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over that of last year. The library con- 
tains 5,086 books with a registration of 
2,149 borrowers. We have an appro- 
priation of $1,600 which is about 44 
cents per capita. 

“An exhibit of paintings done by Wis- 
consin artists was displayed in the Li- 
brary room during the District conven- 
tion of the Federated Woman’s Clubs. 
In the basement of the Library, which is 
to be furnished by the Shawano Wom- 
an’s Club for their permanent club 
rooms was an Indian exhibit of bead and 
basket weaving work. This was pre- 
sided over by an Indian of the Menom- 
inee Indian Reservation from Keshena, 
an Indian village six miles from Sha- 
wano.” 


Sparta. The Library Furniture Fund 
has been considerably swelled by the 
proceeds from the entertainment ‘“Scot- 
land in picture and song” held April 18, 
and from the food sale of May 4. 


Superior. Oscar Steen has been ap- 
pointed to the library board in place of 
E. R. Short. 


Tomah. Three long-felt needs have 
been acquired: “a large, beautiful globe, 
25 inches in diameter;” the Demco steel 
book truck,—“which makes shelving 
books no longer a buga-boo and serves 
as a display for new books and special 
collections”; and a “three-drawer filing 
cabinet, library steel, olive green finish.” 
Within the past six months the catalog 
has been doubled in size. 


Watertown. Florence Hays and Claire 
Herrmann of the library staff, and 
Gladys Mollart, a member of the board 
of library commissioners visited the new 
Children’s library in Kenosha lately, with 
the new addition of their own library 
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in mind. This new addition is planned 
to have a special department for chil- 
dren. 


Waupun. A. G. Chase has presented 
the library with four books. 


Wausau. On May 7, at the meeting 
of the Common Council, trustees of the 
Mary Parcher Welfare Fund formally 
presented to the city the new memorial 
wing to the library made possible by a 
bequest of Mrs. Mary Parcher, deceased. 
The gift was accepted by the adoption 
of a resolution made by the Mayor and 
the Common Council and dedicated to 
the memory of Mary H. and Robert E. 
Parcher. 


Book Lists and Reviews 


The local papers in Appleton, Green 
Bay, La Crosse, Oshkosh, and Waupun 
have carried helpful and interesting re- 
views of current literature. 


Lists with interesting annotations 
received from: 


were 


Antigo La Crosse 
Ashland Marshfield 
Fort Atkinson Stanley 
Jefferson Waupun 
Kaukauna 


Lists on special subjects: 


Eau Claire. 
rating. 
Kaukauna. Books interesting to men. 
New London. Books for “Clean-up Week.” 
Portage. Garden helps. 
Watertown. Books about Mexico. 
Books about Russia. 
Technical books. 


Aids in cleaning and deco- 


Waupun. 


Lists by author and title 


Algoma Neillsville 
Chippewa Falls Stoughton 
Hartford Sturgeon Bay 
Hudson Waupaca 


Mount Horeb 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 17-23, 1929 
Make Plans Now! 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Guide to the use of 
libraries, 4th ed. 1929. 245p. Wil- 
son, $1.25. 020 


Rather extensive minor revisions mark 
this new edition. The general arrangement 
is the same, with some sections condensed, 
others amplified. Bibliographies have been 
revised and brought up to date. Four new 
illustrations are added. 


Hutchins, Margaret. 


Sociology 
Cook, Sherwin Lawrence. Torchlight 
parade. 1929. 308p. illus. Minton, 
$3.75. 329 


The author tells the story of political cam- 
paigns from Washington to Hoover. Illus- 
trated with cartoons. A useful supplement 
to other material on the presidents, and pop- 
ular for reading as well. 


Ernst, Clayton H. and White, T. M. 
Opportunity ahead. 1929. 188p. 
Appleton, $1.50. 374.1 


A book in which members of ten profes- 
sions describe the opportunities offered by 
each, among them aviation, radio, teaching, 
librarianship, Insurance, and the stage. For 
boys. 


Gray, William S. and Munroe, Ruth. The 
reading interests and habits of adults. 
1929. 305p. Macmillan, $3.50. 

374.1 


Published as one of the Studies in Adult 
Education and based on a survey financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation. Consists of 
summaries and reports of case studies, and 
contains material of special interest to the 
librarian, on such matters as the reading 
habits of young workers, reading in rural 
homes, reading habits in suburban hornes, 
newspaper and magazine reading, etc. 


Johnson, Marietta. Youth in a world of 
men. 1929. 305p. John Day, $2.50. 
370.1 


Mrs. Johnson, the founder of an experi- 
mental school at Fairhope, Alabama, writes 
this book for parents. It sets forth the fun- 
damental principles on which her work is 
based, and discusses specifically such ques- 
tions as Creative work, Creative play, Dis- 
cipline, Morals, Sex, Social development. 
Simple and direct and reads easily. 
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Klein, Julius. Frontiers of trade. 1929. 
3828p. Century, $2.50. 382 


The author is director, United States Bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
and Herbert Hoover writes a brief foreword 
commending the book. It is an exposition 
of foreign trade conditions since the war, 
divided into three parts, The world’s busi- 
ness yesterday and tomorrow; America’s 
trade problems and policies; Competitors and 


customers. An important contribution. 
McCord, Leon. I believe in man. 1929. 
137p. Harper, $1.50. 364 


As judge of the circuit court in Mentgom- 
ery, Alabama, the author has come into 
contact with criminals of all types. That 
he can make the affirmation of the title is 
indicative of his point of view. Popularly 
written, in short chapters. Not a scientific 
contribution to the discussion of the problem, 
but interesting as the observations of an ex- 
perienced official. 


Useful Arts 


Duncan, Margaret M. and Cundiff, Vilda 
P. Play days for girls and women. 
1929. 87p. illus. Barnes, $1.60. 

613.7 or 796 


A play day is defined as “a day when girls 
from several schools meet and play with 
rather than against each other.” The book 
is suited to other than school play days, 
however, and may be adapted to the uses of 
industrial and community groups. 


Eadie Tom. I like diving. 1929. 245p. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 627 


The author was awarded a Congressional 
medal of honor for his work in raising the 
S-4. He gives a vivid account of the busi- 
ness of a diver, including the special jobs 
on the S-4 and the S—-51. Informal style, 
the many illustrations and the interest of 
the subject make it a book for men and 


boys. 

Haggard, Howard W. Devils, drugs and 
doctors. 1929. 405p. illus. Harper, 
$5. 610.9 or 618.2 


A history of the advance of medical sci- 
ence, but particularly the advance of ob- 
stetrics, which the author states is an in- 
dex of the advance of civilization. One sec- 
tion is devoted to the story of anesthesia, 
one to the progress of surgery, one to con- 
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tagious diseases, with a final section on 
Medicine through the ages, showing that 
medicine and civilization have gone hand 
in hand. With its many illustrations a 
fascinating book, although it may not be 
looked on favorably for general circula- 
tion in all libraries. 


Sprague, Jesse Rainsford. The middle- 
man. 1929. 267p. Morrow, $2. 
658 


In story form the author gives a picture 
of the wholesale trade in America from the 
1890’s to date. But the story form is just 
a device to carry his moral, an answer to 
the question, Will the wholesaler survive? 
Similar to The making of a merchant. (Bul- 
letin, July ’28). Appeared in Saturday 
Evening Post. 


West, Charlotte C. Ageless youth. 1929. 
466p. Crowell, $3. 613 


A book on beauty culture by way of per- 
sonal hygiene. The author was formerly 
beauty specialist for the Delineator. In gen- 
eral, recommends sane living and exercise, 
although some formulas are given for spe- 
cial uses. Has a light cover not suited to 
library circulation. 


Yoder, Fred R. Introduction to agricul- 


tural economics. 1929. 472p. Cro- 
well, $3. 631.1 


A systematic treatment of the farmer’s 
economic problems and of the economic 
factors in rural social life from the point of 
view of one who has presented these sub- 
jects in introductory courses in colleges. He 
is now professor of Rural Social Science in 
Washington State College and the book is 
published in Crowell’s Social Science series, 


Literature 


American esti- 
Harcourt, $3. 
814 or 824 


Mr. Canby’s editorials from the Saturday 
Review are well worth reprinting. Brought 
together here they present a unified inter- 
pretation of American civilization and let- 
ters. Made up of short papers brought to- 
gether under general headings, the book 
might have been indexed to good advantage. 

See Booklist 25:351 June ’29. 


Drinkwater, John. Bird in hand. 1929. 
88p. Houghton, $1.50. 822 


The play takes its title from an English 
country inn. Gerald, the squire’s son, falls 
in love with Joan, the inn keeper’s daughter. 
The squire approves, but the inn keeper is 
difficult to convince. The opposition of age 
to youth and the stubbornness of class pre- 


Canby, Henry Seidel. 
mates. 1929. 287p. 
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judice are well brought out. Makes a good 
reading play. 


Elisworth, William W. Creative writ- 
ing. 1929. 207p. Funk, $2. 808 


Made up largely of lectures the author has 
delivered to young college students, on such 
subjects as The joy of writing, Does college 
teach one to write, About short story writ- 
ing, Writing poetry, Great books and best 
sellers; chapters on Where authors live and 
Previous occupations of authors give some 
interesting data taken from Who’s Who. 


Golden, John. Eva the fifth. 1928. 
181p. French, $1.50. 812 or 822 


An Uncle Tom’s Cabin show on the road 
is the background for this entertaining play. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. The modern tem- 
per. 1929. 249p. Harcourt $2.50. 
814 or 824 


The author prefers to lock on this as a 
single essay, rather than as a collection of 
related discussions, an essay in which he 
analyzes the disillusionment and skepticism 
of his generation. Separate phases of the 
theme are: The paradox of humanism, 
The disillusion with the laboratory, Love— 
or the life and death of a value, and The 
phantom of certitude. Partly reprinted from 
the Atlantic. Not necessary for small li- 
braries. 

See Booklist 25:343 June ’29. 


Isaacs, Edith J. R. ed. Plays of Amer- 
ican life and fantasy. 1929. 448p. 
Coward, $3. 808.2 


These plays, reprinted from the Theatre 
Arts Monthly have been chosen as repre- 
sentative of phases of American life and 
character treated in drama; Moonshine, with 
scenes laid in “the hut of a mountaineer in 
North Carolina,” Blockade, the setting, “the 
rear of a simple frame house in a thrifty 
New Hampshire village,’”’ The end of the 
trail, with action taking place in “a track 
walker’s shack in the Cascade Mountains, 
Oregon,” are typical of the plays. As a 
whole a vital representation of American 
drama. 

See Booklist 25:351 June ’29. 


Leisy, Ernest Erwin. American litera- 
ture; an interpretative survey. 1921. 
299p. Crowell, $2.50. 810.9 


A readable survey, with appraisals of 
early writers from a modern point of view. 
Puts stress on figures of outstanding im- 
portance in the making of a native liter- 
ature, omitting minor writers. In four sec- 
tions: The Puritan tradition, The pioneer 
spirit, The romantic impulse, The American 
scene (since 1860). Bibliographies and a 
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sketch of American periodical literature in 
appendixes. 


Morris, Lloyd. Procession of lovers. 
1929. 288p. Harcourt, $3.50. 

808.3 

or fiction 

A sort of modern Chaucer. A group of 


people gathered on the balcony of a villa on 
the Riviera are moved to talk of love 
and lovers, and each relates in his 
own fashion the story of some great love, 
Abelard and Heloise, Christopher Marlowe 
and Audrey, Michelangelo and Madonna Vit- 
toria, and many others. Will delight the 
reader who appreciates rare literary flavor. 


Pritchard, F. H. ed. From Confucius to 
Mencken. 1929. 1017p. Harper, $5. 
808.4 
An anthology designed to illustrate the 
development of thought as expressed in the 
essay. Arranged by country. Valuable 
for its comprehensiveness. Title and author 
index. 


Stuart, Donald Clive. 
of dramatic art. 1928. 679p. Ap- 
pleton, $6. 809.2 


Traces the history of dramatic art from 
the Greeks to the present day, with empha- 
sis on the structure of plays. 

See Booklist 25:242 Mar. ’29. 


The development 


History and Travel 


Foster, Harry L. Combing the Carib- 
bees. 1929. 3802p. Dodd, $3. 
917.29 


An account of the author’s wanderings in 
the less well-known parts of the Caribbean 
region, especially Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
In his own inimitable way, Mr. Foster 
makes us partners in his joyous (and some- 
times painful) adventures among the citi- 
zens of the “Black Republic.” A good ad- 
dition to the travel literature of this region. 


Franck, Harry A. I discover Greece. 
1929. 359p. illus. Century, $4. 

914.95 

The author brought some of the enthusi- 

asm of his earlier journeyings to this first 

visit to Greece. It is modern Greece that is 

pictured, with only an occasional glance at 
what remains of the old. 


Ghent, W. J. The road to Oregon. 1929. 
274p. illus. Longmans, $5. 917.8 


A colorful and interesting book, beauti- 
fully printed and handsomely illustrated. 
The author tells the story of the Oregon 
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Trail from its discovery by the early fur 
traders to its abandonment by the Western 
moving emigrants and transport companies. 
He also weaves in an account of the devel- 
opment of the Pacific Northwest, and 
sketches the early history of California, in- 
cluding the gold rush. He has made wide 
use of printed sources with some slight use 
of manuscript sources. Most valuable for 
its dramatic appeal to the genera! reader. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
Paris. new ed. 1929. 510p. illus. 
Houghton, $3. 914.43 

Seventy-four pages of appendices distin- 
guish this from previous editions. The new 
material comprises lists of addresses, Paris 
in five days, Paris for children, Holidays, 

Study in Paris, Churches, Concerts, Clubs, 

ete. 


Lowth, Alys. 
1929.  220p. 


Wayfarer in Morocco. 
illus. Houghton, $3. 
916.4 


History, social conditions and guide book 
information are combined in a charming 
volume. The author is an_ experienced 
traveler and a keen observer who delights 
in all things oriental. The book is packed 
full of information regarding the Moors, 
their homes, their manner and customs and 
much about their religion—Mohammedan- 
ism. End map and illustrations from 
photographs. 


Randall, John Herman. Our changing 
civilization. 1929. 362p. Stokes, $3. 
901 


The author, assistant professor of Philoso- 
phy at Columbia, attempts to help us adapt 
our lives to the hurrying pace of today. 
And he proves that the same perplexities 
and doubts that assail us today have been 
met by past generations. His conclusion is 
that much of our attachment to old institu- 
tions is habit; that when we have grown 
used to the new civilization much of our an- 
tagonism will pass; also that intelligence is 
the vital need of today. A thought-provok- 
ing book. 


Rolfe, William J. A satchel guide to 
Europe. rev. ed. 1929. 596p. maps. 
Houghton, $5. 914 


Minor revisions mark this 49th annual is- 
sue of a useful guide. 


Rothery, Agnes. New roads in old Vir- 
ginia. 1929. 223p. Houghton, $2.50. 
917.55 


The author states that this book was writ- 
ten for transients who are forced into haste 
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by the pressure of modern life, and who, in 
their mature years, have forgotten much of 
their history, and it should tempt many such 
to follow in her steps, from Alexandria to 
Fredericksburg and Richmond, through Pied- 
mont Virginia, along the Spottsylvania 
trail, and through the Shenandoah Valley. 
A book that appeals to the sense of romance 
and beauty and makes history real. A pri- 
vately printed book, The history of Old Alex- 
andria, by Mary G. Powell, (William Byrd 
Press, Richmond) will be of interest to those 
who want to go more exhaustively into the 
early history of the state. 


Turner, Herbert B. Picturesque old 
France. 1929. 334p. illus. Little, 
$4. 914.4 


Beautifully illustrated volume that de- 
scribes charming out-of-the-way places and 
tells the traveler how to get to them. Fol- 
lows a definite route of travel, from Le 
Havre to Paris south through Grenoble to 
Mentone and Marseilles and north by a 
rambling route to the starting point, with 
many side excursions. 


Villiers, A. J. Falmouth for orders. 
1929. 301p. Holt, $3.50. 910.4 
The experts who first detected the falsity 
of Cradle of the deep are proclaiming this 
the real book about sailing ships. Tells the 
story of a race, from Australia to England, 
of two four-masted barques, the Beatrice 
and the Herzogin Cecilie, one Swedish, one 
Finnish, both carrying cargoes of wheat, in 
the year 1927. 


Van Dyke, John C. In Java. 1929. 
310p. Scribner, $2.50. 919.2 
Descriptive travel giving word pictures of 
what the author saw and experienced in 


Java. 
See Booklist 25:318 May ’29. 


Local History 


Bartlett, William M. History, tradition 
and adventure in the Chippewa Val- 
ley. 1929. 244p. illus. The Author, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. $3.50. 

977.5 


The story of the Sioux—Chippewa feud oc- 
cupies the place of importance in this vol- 
ume of local history. Other subjects cov- 
ered are the fur trade, big game hunting, 
the story of Old Abe, and logging camp days. 
The author has been active in county and 
state historical circles and is well known for 
his researches into the history of his own 
locality. 
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Biography 
Dole, Nathan H. Famous composers. 


3d ed. 1929. 801p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.75. 780.9 or 920. 


A new chapter on Sir Arthur Sullivan, a 
revised index and 18 new portraits distin- 
guish this from the second edition. The size 
is increased by 30 pages. 


Hackett, Francis. Henry the eighth. 

1929. 452p. Liveright, $3. 921 

Much careful study has gone to the mak- 
ing of this book and the author has resisted 
the temptation to write fictional biography. 
Such conversation as he uses is said to be 
taken from the records. The result is what 
appears to be a sound presentation of an 
enigmatic figure and of the intrigues that 
lay behind his many marriages. 


Hollis, Christopher. Dr. Johnson. 1929. 
266p. illus. Holt, $3. 921 


To the average reader Dr. Johnson's name 
connotes a miscellany of anecdotes. The 
author’s purpose here is to present a uni- 
fied picture that will reveal his mind and 
personality and “the philosophy from which 
came the great company of reparteecs.” A 
scholarly study, for the larger library. 


Schurz, Carl. Intimate letters of Carl 
Schurz, 1841-1869; tr. and ed. by 
Joseph Schafer. 1929. 491p._ illus. 
State Historical Society, $3. 921 


Dr. Schafer’s translation of Carl Schurz’s 
letters covers the period of his life in Wis- 
consin, 1855-1866, beginning with a series 
written before his coming to America and 
setting forth the circumstances of his break 
with his old life, and extending for two or 
three years beyond the Wisconsin era to take 
in his election to the Senate. Some of the 
letters have been printed previously only in 
German, in the German edition of the Mem- 
oirs, the others appear here for the first 
time. They are informal and intimate let- 
ters to family and friends, and for their pic- 
tures of life in Wisconsin, reference to po- 
litical events, and as a_ contribution to 
Schurz bibliography, they are of outstand- 
ing importance. 


Sherwin, Oscar. Mr. Gay. 1929. 184p. 
John Day, $2.50. 921 


A “picture of the life and times of the au- 
thor of The beggar’s opera.” Told with a 
light touch, in keeping with its subject. 


Werner, M. P. Bryan. 1929. 3874p. 
illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


The author portrays in light hearted 
fashion the picturesque career of Bryan, 
that extraordinary and simple man who 
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could captivate a nation by his phrase mak- 
ing and his resonant voice, who believed in 
himself implicitly and who ended his days 
not in political but in religious controversy. 
Appeared in Liberty. 


Wilson, Francis. John Wilkes Booth. 
1929. 322p. illus. Houghton, $4.50. 
921 
This book aims to dissipate the myths 
which have grown up around the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln and to present 
the facts about John Wilkes Booth as nearly 
as they may be obtained from documentary 
evidence. The evidence presented seems 
well authenticated and the account is very 
readable. It will form a valuable addition 
to Lincolniana. 


Wilson, Howard E. Mary McDowell, 
neighbor. 1928. 235p. Univ. of 
Chicago, $3. 921 

In 1894, Mary McDowell, moved into the 

“Packingtown” neighborhood in Chicago, as 
resident worker of the _ settlement just 
founded by the University of Chicago. Her 
lifetime of service, of friendly relations in 
this region, have made her a national figure 
in social service. Expensive. 


Fiction 
Aldrich, Darragh. Peter good for noth- 
ing. 1929. 351p. Macmillan, $2. 


A romantic and colorful tale of the Min- 
nesota lumber camps of today that will go 
to meet the need for wholesome, readable 
fiction. Although the secret of Peter’s birth 
is revealed in the beginning that fact does 
not at all spoil a good story. 


Barlett, Lanier & Barlett, V. S. Adids! 
1929. 309p. Morrow, $2.50. 


A swashbuckling melodrama of Spanish 
California in the early fifties, with a ro- 
mantic grandee turned bandit—Le Puma, a 
stalwart ranger, two lovely maidens, and a 
woman scorned, as chief characters. 


Bedel, Maurice. Molinoff; or The Count 
in the kitchen. 1929. 252p. Viking, 
$2.50. 


Molinoff, penniless Russian nobleman and 
lion among ladies, leads a double life as 
pastry cook and society leader, but ruin at- 
tends the inopportune return of his em- 
ployer, and even love is lost. Pleasant 
froth by the author of Jerome, or The lati- 
tude of love. 


Bindloss, Harold. Frontiersman. 1929. 
3834p. Stokes, $2. 


A better than average story, with an As- 
siniboian wheat farm as setting, and a 
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staunch young Scot the hero. Alan Dale’s 
romance, the antagonism of the local 
ranchers and gentlemen farmers, and a mys- 
terious disappearance and murder supply 
abundant action and interest. 


Blake, George. Path of glory. 1929. 
224p. Harper, $2.50. 


A purposeful story which follows a slow- 
witted bagpiper through his career, from the 
moment he is bundled inte service with a 
Highland regiment in Gallipoli to his pa- 
thetic death. For those who can bear to 
read of the horrors of a still-recent war. 


Bromfield, Louis. Awake and rehearse. 
1929. 3849p. Stokes, $2.50. 


This collection comprises fourteen short 
stories—studies in character, many of them 
presenting the swan song of the hero or 
heroine. Death is often the theme, but its 
sordidness is relieved by the author’s 
ironic and skillful humor. Some of the 
stories have appeared in various peri- 
odicals. 


Cole, Hazel. Maids will be wives. 1929. 
8318p. Little, $2.50. 


A well-told story covering the years of a 
woman’s life from the 1890’s onward, fac- 
ing first the problem of a young college 
woman in that day when educated women 
were still a rarity, then marriage and 
motherhood, and finally the problem of the 
empty years after the children are gone. 
Told with fine restraint and delicate under- 
standing. 


Farrell, M. J. Young entry. 1929. 
3819p. Holt, $2. 


Two lively girls make this story of Irish 
gentry an entertaining one. A story of the 
younger generation in Ireland that is suf- 
ficiently interesting although much of the 
talk of dogs and hunting will be unintelli- 
gible to many American readers. 


Faulkner, William. Sartoris. 1929. 
880p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Although an after-the-war story, of the 
present day, the atmosphere of the civil war 
is in it too. The hot-blooded Sartoris men 
have always lived dangerously and died 
young and this Bayard Sartoris who returns 
from Europe in 1$18 is no exception. The 
story ends with the birth of a son and a 
question as to his future. The southern at- 
mosphere is well done and Miss Jenny, of 
the older generation, 1s a real character. 


Godwin, George. The eternal forest. 
1929. 319p. Appleton, $2. 


The Fraser river valley in Canada is the 
scene of this story of pioneering today. A 
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young Englishman and his wife come to the 
valley, buy land and set out to make a 
home and a living in the forest. There are 
other settlers also, most of them English, 
with the emigrant’s longing for the old home 
in the midst of the new. Indeed the whole 
book is a series of character sketches 
against a background of Canadian forest 
and roaring river. Well written and the 
fresh setting makes it a good book to buy. 


Huntsman, Hildegarde. Mad _ fingers. 
1929. 3824p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A well-written English story of an irre- 
sponsible artist’s family, more particularly 
of Anna, practical and level-headed, a bal- 
ance wheel in confusion. There is a time 
when Anna is in danger of absorption into 
the conventional world, but she learns that 
she doesn’t love John enough to become a 
daughter-in-law to a woman who hates her 
and she returns to the mad world of the ar- 
tist where she is at home. 


Kelly, Eleanor Mercein. Book of Bette. 
1929. 3873p. Harper, $2.50. 

Five quaint and romantic tales dealing 
with Bette Urruty’s quest for a suitable hus- 
band,—a quest in which Spaniards, Gypsies, 
Americans and Basques appear as _ suitors. 
Emily, Esteban’s American wife, made 
known to us in Basquerie, is a bracing an- 
tidote for Bette’s incurable romanticism, 
and her vivacious personality adds much to 
the charm of the stories. 


Rea, Lorna. Six Mrs. Greenes. 1929. 


3818p. Harper, $2.50. 


The dinner party given for Mrs. Hugh 
Greene on her return from her wedding trip 
supplies the thread of story on which the 
sketches of the six Mrs. Greenes are hung. 
They are of different ages, tastes, inheri- 
tances and points of view and the reader 
knows them all intimately when the book is 
finished. A delightful English story that 
will attract attention. 


Remarque, Erich Maria. All quiet on the 
western front. 1929. 291p. Little, 
$2.50. 


An account of warfare on the western 
front, written by a German who entered ser- 
vice directly from school at the age of 
eighteen. The book is powerful, not so 
much because of the unspeakable horrors 
which fill its pages, but because of the mat- 
ter-of-factness, the terrible stoicism with 
which they are related. If everyone read 
books like this, there would be fewer wars. 


Venable, Clarke. All the brave rifles. 
1929. 3869p. Reilly & Lee, $2. 


A romance of the struggle for Texas in 
which Crockett, Bowie, Houston and the 
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other “brave rifles” are made to live again. 
Presents a good picture of those stirring 
times. 


Short Story Collections 


Cook, Thomas R., comp. Modern Ameri- 
can short stories. 1929. 535p. 
Scribner, $1.28. 

Knickerbocker, Edwin Van B., 
Notable short stories of today. 
5238p. Harper, $1.20. 

Pendleton, Margaret and Wilkins, D. S., 
comps. Recent short stories. 1928. 
418p. Appleton, $1.20. 

Williams, Blanche Colton, comp. 
stories for college classes. 
422p. Appleton, $2.25. 

Of these four volumes, the first three are 
selected for high schools and are arranged 
for study, with notes and supplementary 
lists. The fourth is planned for colleges 
and is made up of stories that “have proved 
stimulating and helpful to the inexperienced 
writer.”’ Any one would be satisfactory for 
a library. <An outline of stories by periods 
from 1819-1929, in Knickerbocker, could be 
followed by a club. 


comp. 
1929. 


Short 
1929. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Harper’s modern classics. $1. 
Shaw, Anna Howard. Story of a pioneer. 
Attractively bound in black and red, with 
frontispiece. The price of this series has 
recently been reduced from $1.25 to $1. 


Appleton’s Modern literature series. $1. 
Hough. North of ’36. 


Modern Library. Modern Library, Inc. 


95¢. 

The new additions to the Modern Library 
are now issued in a cloth binding that is 
more satisfactory for library use than the 
old imitation leather. New volumes now 
appearing in this form include 

Rostand. Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Wilder. The Cabala. 


Modern Students Library. Scribner, $1. 
Shepard, Odell. Contemporary essays. <A 
good selection from modern writers. 


Riverside Library. Houghton, $1. 

A new addition to the ranks of Dollar 
books. Full sized volumes, attractively 
bound in cloth, with good type and leading 
Among the titles are: 

Cather. O Pioneers. 

Ellis. The dance of life. 

Harte. Luck of Roaring camp. 

Johnson. Cannibal land. 

Rittenhouse. Little Book of American 
poets. 

Thoreau. 

Wiggin. 


Walden. 
My garden of memory. 





